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Lewis: The Power to Paralyze 
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There’s a lot more to driving than some 
people think. A good driver meets many 
situations with the right split-second 
decision because he knows the correct 
thing to do. 





AS AN AUTOMOBILE DRIVER? 
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What would you do in the typical situ- 
ations presented below? 

Three answers right out of five is good 
—all five answers right is an expert’s 
rating. 
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A Ignore it. 
C Blow your horn. 


control the skid? 





A Jam on the foot brakes. 


eecrernan 
seer een. 
a? 


o” - As you roll along%a residential streef-f rubber ball comes boimeing 
across the road in front of you. What would you do? 


B Swerve Your whete to avoid running over it. 


‘ 


D “er and get set for an emergency stop. 





2 In making a right turn on wet pavement your car suddenly starts to skid as 
* shown in the picture. Which two of these five possible actions would help you 


8 Pull up the hand (emergency) brake. 











3 You see the sign above at the 
* crest of a long, winding hill. 
What’s the best thing to do? 


A Stay in high gear and use your 
brakes tocontrol speed. 8 Shift in- 
to second gear or “‘low”’ range if your 
car has an automatic transmission. 


¢€ Turn steering wheel to the left. 


D Turn steering wheel to the right. 


— Keep your foot on the accelerator and continue feeding gas. 


4 The driver of an oncoming car neglects to dim, or “‘dip,”? 
* his headlights. Which three of the possible actions listed 
below are the wisest, safest things for you to do? 


A Shine your own bright lights into his eyes to even the score. ® Dim 
your own lights. © Wear dark glasses. © Watch his headlights to 
avoid possible collision. € Keep your eyes on the right edge of the road 





5 ™ Which of these two pumps 
would you stop at to get this 
service station’s highest qual- 
ity gasoline? 


¢ Coast down in neutral to save gas. 










ANSWERS: 


(D) is correct —but it’s also good to blow the horn. Remember, a 
rubber ball bouncing into the street is likely to be followed by 
a child trying to catch it. 


(C) and (E). Always turn in the direction of a skid to control it. 
Never use the brakes, but feed a little gas to get traction. 


w 
. 


(B) is right. Coasting is dangerous. Use second gear to save brakes, 


4. (B), (E) and (G) are right. Dim your lights, and the other driver 
probably will, too. Don’t stare at oncoming headlights—you’ll be 
blinded. For safety, keep your eyes on the right edge of the road. 
pull over to the right and slow down. LOOK FOR THE 


gs. The pump with the black and yellow emblem on it. Millions of ETHYL TRADEMARK 
experienced drivers look for the Ethyl emblem wherever they 
drive. They know that high-quality gasoline in a properly tuned 
engine makes for a more responsive car and therefore a safer car. 
That’s another reason why they always ask for ETHYL. 


and pull your car over to the righ. as far as possible. ® Speed up to 
get by as quickly as possible. G Slow down, 


PREE 72-page booklet."*Profeesional Driv- 
yy’ is not for beginners, but for peop!> 
know how to drive. Written ani 
illustrated experts. Typical chapte < 
headings: “‘How to Take a Curve," 

“Drivin wep yt Be Tiring,” 
ee ug! Fog mn ” Monae ng 
Tipe for City "Trafitc.” Off fered free 

to all car owners by ETHYL. 


[pn ie ee en ee ee a ee a 


Ethyl Corporation 
Post Office Box 83, New York 8, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation a free 
copy of ‘‘ Professional Driving.” 


Name. 





(Please Print) 
Address. 





City. State. 
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How to make a tractor walk like a duck 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


IX SOME parts of the country harvest- 
ing often has to be done in 
wet, soupy fields. Then tractors bog 
down, valuable crops are lost. 


Long before the war B.F.Goodrich 
developed a rubber track which replaced 
the heavy, cumbersome steel track of 
“crawler” type tractors and lasts much 
longer. It made tractors (and tanks) 
faster, longer lived and is one reason 
American tanks were so fast and 
maneuverable. 


B. F.Goodrich engineers believed this 


track could be adapted to farm use and 


perhaps solve the problem of work in 
wet fields. A small triangular track 
that can replace tractor wheels was 
developed. This light but broad rubber 
track floats the heavy tractor over mud 
(or any condition of soft soil) as easily 
as a duck walking. Weight of the 
tractor is so distributed that pressure 
on the ground never packs the soil yet 
the tractor gets where it’s going, fast. 


This B. F.Goodrich development isn’t 
on the market yet because war delayed 
it, but it soon will be. It will make 
wet farming easy and practical; it 


increases the pull of tractors an average 
of 25% and so improves the efficiency 
of the tractor even on dry soil. It can 
operate on highways while steel tractors 
cannot. It is another result of the 
research that never stops at B.F. 
Goodrich — research that is continu- 
ously finding new and better uses 
for rubber, and continuously improving 
belting, hose and everything else 
already made of it. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER gt“ SYNTHETIC produce 












2 
Ask for the Independent 








Poy 


1. He’s your man! The independent expert! Knows cars like the 
inside of his pocket. What oil does be use in his car? Well, 3 out of 5 
of these experts* say: “I use Macmillan” Experience talking! 


2. Smart Pickings! These independ- 


give the big nod to Macmillan Ring-Free. 
Cleans as it lubricates, and there’s nothing 
quite like it to help keep motors running 
smooth and sweet. Why? The exclusive 
Macmillan refining process! 
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¢ -MALMILIAN 4 


3. Take a look around your neigh- 
borhood. Spot yourself a Macmillan 
sign, When it’s time to drain and re- 
fill, make it Macmillan. Or add a quart 
as you need it... even a little makes a 
difference in wear, repair and upkeep! 


Ask FOR 
MACMILLAN 


ents, who have 800 brands to choose from, - 


Newswerx’ 
LETTERS 


Manufactured Fig Leaves 

In the April 8 issue of NEWSWEEK you 
print an article on the Angola fig-leaf ban; 
however, to my mind, you omit the most 
significant part. The Los Angeles Times al- 
most missed the point too, but it managed to 
squeeze in a closing sentence stating that a 
large textile industry was being established 
in Angola by the Portuguese. Rather obvious 
why this so-called “civilization” is being 
forced on the natives, is it not? 

Mrs. M. A. Tracy 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Anonymous, Jobless 


I was flattered to see my little job-applica- 
tion résumé reproduced in the May 6 issue of @ 
NewsweEEk. I was surprised, ‘however, not to 





Coup Con) 
f AINT BEEN HERE YETI 


Kilroy, Clem, and Luke the Spock ere st ct! 
in the Aray. 








(tm out, ready and available for work. 





Smoe wants a job 


have heard from you before or after publi- 
cation. So far, about all that has come out of 
my correspondence to you has been a piece 
of copy for you. Flattering as this tribute to 
“ingenuity” may be, it is of no aid in my 
job hunt. 

It may even negate future mailings in 
that the idea and letter have received 
circulation anonymously. In fairness to the 
three vets who made that copy, I feel 
that NEwswEEK 
might have given us Sincerely, 


the small boost of [Beye 2. Zlheke 


identifying these [yancan 8, Fliesier 
ex-GI’s who are 2 DS 


“seeking decent 
work” for the reader 
who may have decent 
work for an ex-GI. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 

















NewsweEEeKX is glad to give a small boost to 
the three job-hunting vets. The two other 
applications reproduced were designed by 
John L. Carr and Harry Pesin. 


Saal 


The Other Side 


I have read your magazine for many yeats 
with pleasure. I like your interesting presen- 
tation and your fair discussion of news and 
problems. 

But will you please tell me what pleasure, 
information, or anything else you expected | 
me to get from the photos of the execution of 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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We are working on new cable 
for the thousands of telephones 
the public wants. The war put 
us behind — in buildings, switch- 
boards, telephones and other 
equipment — but we are begin- 
ning to catch up now. 





Catching up on two million tele- 
phones and putting in two million 
miles of Long Distance circuits is 
a big job but we are hurrying it 
with all possible speed. We shall 
not let up until you can again 
have all the service you want. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














116-inch Wheelbase—One Model 
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/ CHEVROLET , 
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The only business that can’t profitably 














use a Chevrolet truck is a business that 


needs no truck at all—for Chevrolet's 





expanded line, which now comprises 











. \ 
99 models on nine wheelbases, ranges 





from the beautifully styled Sedan 





Delivery to ruggedly massive models in O 
the heavy-duty class. Newly added to 
the truck line are heavy-duty models 


of increased load capacity. ... Among 

















Chevrolet's 99 models on nine wheel- . Se 
bases—some with the standard Thrift- 
Master engine, some with the high-torque @ 6 


Load-Master engine—there is a truck to 
fit your requirements. . . . Whether you 


use a standard type of body, a special- 


































































































purpose body, or specialized mechani- 
\ 
. ° : 
cal equipment, there is a Chevrolet to } 4 
; 
serve your needs and save you money. i 
CHEVROLET MOTCR DIVISION t ©) © 
Genera! Motors Corpercricn » é 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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\ PICK-UPS PANELS STAKES CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRACTOR-TRUCKS AND CHASSIS FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


99 MODELS e 9 WHEELBASES e THE RIGHT TRUCKS FOR ALL TRADES 








A gent with our pity was Harrison Scarem 
His wite picked his shoes but he had to wear em. 





The styles that she got put a gleam in her eyes 
And she barely made sure they were Harrison's size. 


Sy 


| « 
So when H. donned new shoes they would suit toa T Wy 






















*K 
Not Harrison's self, but Harrison's she. jor. * —_—. 
OS Ke 
So he finally got brave and he said to Minerva: @ Yes! And whether you operate with a feminine Purchasing Agent or on 
i “From here out, my dear ,we will pick Arch Preserver!” your own, you'll do well to follow Harrison's lead. Because Arch Préservers 


have eye-appeal and how! (look below) and they offer such down-to-earth, 
old-slipper comfort that you'll come bouncing home at the end of a . 
tough day, rarin’ to go. There’s an Arch Preserver Shop near you—look 
in the classified phone book. And write for our booklet. Ic tells why so 
many thousands of active men say Arch Preservers are the most 
comfortable shoes in the world. E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Dept. N-5, Rockland, Massachusetts. 















(A ) 
Were 
Se SHOE aa 
J TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF \ 






"For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. For Boys, Gerberich- 
Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. In Canada, for Men, Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 
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| es burglars or a kitten up a tree— 
whatever the emergency we expect a 
police call to bring a squad car on the double. 

A major factor in the dependable per- 
formance of these patrol cars. is the Auto-Lite 
electrical system with which many of them 
are equipped. So flawlessly do these electri- 
cal parts function that drivers are often un- 
aware of their existence through a lifetime 
of use. This “taken for granted” service is 
one reason why the majority of America’s 
car makers specify Auto-Lite units as origi- 
nal factory equipment for the cars they build. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


AUTO-LITE 


Spark Plugs «© Batteries » Ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable» Instruments - Sealed Beam Units 











The ‘“‘Bottle Bacillus” 
(Pityrosporum ovale) 


Why the funny hat, Pal? 


‘Sure, I may look silly. But I’d rather be 
silly than sorry . . . sorry about picking 
up a case of infectious dandruff. When a 
big dermatologist says wearing a night- 
Cap is a swell precaution against germs, 
that’s good enough for me.” 


If you won't wear a night-cap—and 
the chances are you won’t—you will 
find Listerine Antiseptic and massage a 
‘superb alternative. It has helped others 
wonderfully. Why not you? 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 


If you have the slightest symptom such 
as flakes, scales, or itching, don’t try to 
laugh it.off . . . you may be in for real 
trouble. Get started at once with Lister- 
ine Antiseptic and rotary, finger-tip mas- 
sage. It’s so easy, so simple, so delight- 
ful; no mess, no greasy salves or lotions. 


Listerine Antiseptic really goes to 
work on infectious dandruff. It gives 
hair and scalp a cool and stimulating 
antiseptic bath that kills millions of 
the “bottle bacillus” (Pityrosporum 
ovale). This stubborn, tough germ is 
looked upon, by many dermatologists, 
as a Causative agent of this annoying 
condition. 


If you don’t see quick improvement, 
repeat the treatment twice a day. Surely, 
a method that has helped so many may 
help you. 


The Tested Treatment 


Just remember: the Listerine Anti- 
septic treatment within 30 days brought 
complete disappearance of, or marked 
improvement in, the symptoms of dan- 
druff to 76% of the men and women who 
used it in a clinical test. 


Listerine Antiseptic is the same anti- 
septic that has been famous for more 
than 60 years in the field of oral hygiene. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





The TREATMENT 


WOMEN: Part the hair at various places, 
and apply Listerine Antiseptic. MEN: 
Douse full strength Listerine Antiseptic 
on the scalp morning and night. 

Always follow with vigorous and per- 
sistent massage. Continue the treatment 
so long as dandruff is in evidence. And 
even though you're free from dandruff, 
enjoy a Listerine Antiseptic massage once 
a week to guard against infection. 











AT THE FIRST SIGN OF INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF ... 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC—Quick! 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
Laszlo Baky ( NEwsweeEK, April 29)? Would 
the omission of it have made NEWSWEEK a 
less complete or worthy purveyor of news or 
of the unhappy realities of life? 


A. L. ALTHAUS 
New York City 


@ Like all other editors—and most human 
beings—you like bouquets. Here’s a brickbat 
for you. A well-deserved one! In publishing 
the pictures of the strangulation of Laszlo 
Baky, Hungarian police major, you sink to an 
all-time journalistic low. 


RayMOND B. ELDRED 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


In keeping with its policy of giving a full 
and balanced picture of the news; NEWSWEEK 
presented photos of the execution of Laszlo 
Baky to give the other side of war crimes— ' 
retribution. 

The Compleat Dictionary 

Dr. Charles E. Funk’s explanation ( NEws- 
WEEK, May 6) of why he is including the 
current usage of “jerk in the fall edition of 
his dictionary is sound. And his further ex- 
planation that four-letter words [those with 
sexual connotations] are left out of present- 


. day dictionaries reminds me that one of the 


earliest dictionary makers in English dis- 
played no such lexicographical queasiness. 

For the earliest real dictionary in English 
is N. Bailey’s “An Universal Etymological 
English Dictionary” (1721), and its compiler 
included every one of the widely used, but 
now lexicographically disreputable, scato- 
sexual terms. 


James W. Ivy 
New York City 


LP 

Business Reflectors 

In your chart, “Business Indicators” (NEws- 
wEEK, April 29), I cannot understand the use 
of electric-power output, to represent “Pro- 
duction,” in comparison with revenue freight- 
car loadings, to represent “Commerce.” 

“Commerce” would appear to be move- 
ment of raw material required in “Produc- 
tion,” and subsequent shipment of the finished 
products. Unquestionably electric-power out- 
put has increased within the periods indi- 
cated, and this is particularly applicable to 
the Pacific Northwest. However, does not 
this trend line indicate a shift from one form 
of power to another, rather than an actual 
increase in goods for sale? 

The chart is a work of art, and of simple 
design, but the choice of basic figures to illus- 
trate business trends puzzles me. 


W. L. Harrop 
Seattle, Wash. 


The indexes of electric-power output, reve- 
nue freight-car loadings, and bank debits 
(Continued on Page 12) 












Address ail correspondence subscrip- 
tions to Circulation oe (=) 

Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
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.00 a year. Special rate for members of 
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air COMPRESSOR MOUNTED IN TRUCK BED, operated through 
V-belt from “Jeep” center power take-off, supplies 
up to 60 cu. ft. of air per minute at 100-Ib. pressure 


for 


neumatic tools. 


tools and power to the job. 


The 4-wheel-drive Universal“‘Jeep” 
takes men, tools and the power of 
its mighty Willys-Overland “Jeep” 
Engine right to the job... over good 
roads, bad roads, no roads at all. 
With its go-anywhere ability, the 
“Jeep” is an ideal vehicle and mo- 
bile power unit for construction, 
road building, mining, quarrying, oil 
field and maintenance jobs. 


REAR POWER TAKE-OFF with spline shaft operates power- 
driven equipment such as spraying units and power 


The versatile “Jeep” is never idle. 
It works around the clock...around 
the year. The Ena also serves 
as a practical industrial tractor...a 
handy pick-up or tow truck...an 
economical personnel carrier...a 
standby for almost any of your other 
vehicles. 

See your local Willys- Overland 
Dealer now and check the many 


his one vehicle delivers men, 


features of the all-purpose “Jeep.” 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


GET A 


GENERATOR IN BODY OF ‘JEEP,’ run by center power take-off, 


mowers. e-off with pulley drive furnishes to 30 h.p. 
for industrial and agricultural belt-driven equipment. 


supplies up to 200 amperes at 30 volts...shown power- 
ing electric arc welder. Front power take-off operates 
winch with $000-Ib. pull...centrifugal pumps...blowers. 
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WEB:="=ER ELECTRIC 


leleta 


INT= = COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 





a 


Easy...time saving...better business organization 





Other Products of 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
PAGING SYSTEMS 


for office and factory 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


TONE-ARMS <—=t 


for radio-phonograph 
and record player use 








WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
TRANSFORMERS 
for electrical trades 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
FUEL UNITS 
for use with oil burners 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC 

: THERMODRIVES 

| for increasing efficiency 
of warm air heating 











How many times have you had to 
postpone completing work until you 
have had time to speak with your 
sales manager, plant engineer, work 
manager, or any one of a number of 
others to secure necessary informa- 
tion? 


Too many times these postponements 
drag out into a longer period of time 
than you originally intend. ‘“Tele- 
talk” intercommunication system can 
stop this delay; for with a ““Teletalk” 
all you have to do is reach over— 
flip a key and carry on a conversation 
with key individuals—information is 


secured and you complete your work 
on schedule. It is easy . . . time sav- 
ing .. . better business organization. 


“Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems are available for large or small 
businesses. Their cost is not exces- 
sive and the expense of operation is 
negligible. They have a natural tone 
and prove outstanding time savers. 


For full information check your phone 
book for a ‘Teletalk” representative 
and have him call. Or you may write 
direct to Webster Electric Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated 
and American Telephone ond Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 





ELECTRIC} 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 





Established 1909 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),.N. Y. Cable Address “"ARLAB” New York City 
"Where Quality is a Responsibility end Fair Dealing an Obligation” - 





Nore [Hood 


of finer quality... 


International Sul-Po-Mag supplies magnesium — essential to the life of growing plants 


, OWN THROUGH THE AGES poets 
D have sung of the beauty of all green 
growing plants. Yet even today few know 
that it is this green coloring matter of 
plants, or chlorophyll as the scientist calls 
it, which captures the energy of the sun- 
light without which no life could exist. 


The element around which the chloro- 
phyll of plants is formed is magnesium. 
Potash, another mineral, is also required 
for healthy plant growth. Nature fortu- 
nately combined these two essential plant 
foods in a mineral called langbenite, pro- 
duced in America only in International’s 
Potash Mine in New Mexico. 


This natural and properly balanced 
combination of plant foods, Sulphate of 
Potash-Magnesia, is available in its natu- 
ral mineral form only in International's 
Sul-Po-Mag. In addition to supplying 
magnesium for the formation of chloro- 


phyll in plants,Sul-Po-Mag performs many 
other functions in increasing the yield and 
quality of many farm crops. 


Potash, Phosphate Rock, Plant Foods 
and other products from International’s 
mines and manufacturing plants are es- 
sential in the growth of crops for food, 
feed, clothing, medicines and many in- 


dustrial uses. 


_ As a result of its long-range research 
program and the continual development 
of its facilities for the production of these 
basic minerals and chemicals, Interna- 
tional is well prepared to serve expanding 
world-wide markets in the future as it has 
for thirty-six years in the past. 


“~ “Secs 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 





MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH- 
ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. 
AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 
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QUANTITY 
JUST AHEAS 






ahead ... it’s better to know Florsheim quality has 
never fallen behind. Quality is still the Florsheim key- 
note, and Florsheim quality still America’s standard of 
fine shoe value. 


THE-FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY « CHICAGO « MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 











LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 8) 

were chosen as the best available weekly 

figures that reflect the course of business. 
As Mr. Harrop points out, electric-power 


" output, in addition to reflecting industrial 


production, may reflect a gain in use of 
electricity over competing forms of energy. 
However, this factor does not bulk large 
enough in the total to detract from its value 
as a sensitive indicator of production. 

The three lines on the chart are not di- 
rectly comparable; rather, they indicate the 
trend of three distinct phases of business 
activity. Car loadings include transport of 
both raw materials and finished products; 
bank debits include checks written in one 
week, the best weekly indicator of spending, 
Naturally, higher prices mean higher spend- 
ing without any real increase in wealth. 


, aaa 


Cover News 


Congratulations on your success in extend- 
ing your policy of significant news reporting 





Newsweek 


Bowles: No ceiling on arguments 


even to your cover page. I refer, of course, 
to the picture of Chester Bowles—with his 
mouth open. 





Nat M. Dysart 
Phoenix, Ariz. 73 


The Education Page 


I have been reading NEwsweEex for a num- 
ber of years and I always turn, because of 
my interest, to the page on education. I did 
not dream, however, that so many of my 
friends read the same page. 

Last Friday, five of my friends called me 
at the office to tell me about the item on 
Ohio’s education tests (NEWSWEEK, April 22), 


‘and later two or three called at the house. 


I thought you would be interested in know- 
ing that this section of NEWswEEk does seem, 
from this type of poll, to catch the eye of a 
generous number of readers. 

CiypE Hissonc 


Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 
Qo 
UN Flag 
A proposal has been made for a flag to | 
represent the United Nations. I believe that 
the one proposed by Thomas Paine in con 
~ (Continued on Page 16) 




















HANCES are the 
breakfast cereal you 
had this morning came 
from Battle Creek. 


Tf so, it came to you 
packed in container board produced in 
Monroe, Michigan, and shipped to Battle 
Creek in Fruehauf Trailers. 


Supplying Kellogg and Post with liner 
stock for containers is only a part... but 
a very important part ... of the business 
of Monroe’s two great paper mills, Con- 
solidated Paper Company and the River 
Raisin Paper Company. Both firms rely 
on Fruehaufs for their deliveries. © 


Consolidated began using Fruehaufs in 
1925—today they operate a fleet of 37 
Trailers. River Raisin purchased their first 
Fruehaufs in 1936 and now have 14. 


Besides regularly scheduled trips to 
Battle Creek, both companies use their 
Trailers for speedy deliveries to customers 
within a 200-mile radius of the mills. 


HIGH MILEAGE—LONG LIFE 


Several of the Trailers in Consolidated’s 
fleet have been in operation for 15 years 





... rolling up records in excess of 500,000 
miles. At River Raisin, the Fruehaufs pur- 
chased in 1936 have outlasted 3 trucks. 


Hauling paper is only one of hundreds of 
different kinds of jobs where Fruehauf 


Trailers are doing work that couldn’t be : 


done as well, if at all, by any other means. 
Why not get the whole story from the 
Fruehauf man in your vicinity? 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 


FRUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 












DO TRUCK NPFRATORS PAY FOR THE USE OF THE HIGHWAYS? 
Commercial vehicle operators not only pay their share 
for road building and maintenance—but overpay yearly 
from $5 each for small farm trucks up to $287 each for 
truck-trailers of over 5-ton capacity. Reports show that 
from 1925 to 1943 almost 2 billion dollars have been 
taken from highway tax funds and used for other purposes. 
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WHAT DOES 


MANAGEMENT DO? 


Management’s first job is to produce some- 
thing the public wants, at a price the public 
can pay. 


There is no exception to this. 


The playing rules are clear, too. Management 
must pay good wages to attract good workers. 


It must make a fair profit—to attract investors, 
and to assure the continued financial integrity 
of the business. 


It must keep abreast of changing conditions— 
for only a growing business can provide real 


security for its employees and offer a better 
product to the public. 


All this is a large order. It calls for initiative, 
judgment, a good batting eye. 


The scoreboard, over the years, shows how 
well management has come through. 

Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so impor- 
tant to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ 
welfare, or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 











“good? Pll say! keen ice cream-—and 


nothing but... ", CE CREAM WalES 


‘Takes the small fry to know the best nickel buy in town. Ice Cream 
Dixies rate tops with Mom, too. Because no ice cream but the 
finest gets into Ice Cream Dixies. For 22 years they’ve stood as a 
symbol of purity and cleanliness—the best of company for your child. 
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EATERS 

eLecTRIC H g 
R-HAMMER LEMS — 

faunaa: OLVED THESE PROB 

HAVE $ MORE 
AND —— 


YOU CAN SOLVE 
THAT SPECIAL 
HEATING PROBLEM 


Do you want to heat the cab of a trayeling 

merece crane... or an isolated watchman's hut... 
coer otes free of ice. or a corner in some loft? Do you want to 
“spot heat” a moving member in a special 
machine, or a plastic press, or a folding 
machine, a glue cooker or a shoe stitcher 
or a warming oven? Do you want heat 
that you can turn on and off at the touch 
of a button? Then you will be interested in 
Cutler-Hammer Electric Heat, tool of a thou- 
sand uses, capable of being shaped, applied 
and controlled in more ways than perhaps 
you ever thought possible. You may also be 


dies hot 
1 Heaters keeP 
Cutler-Hammer 


es. 
in embossing press 


tives and machine designers who know the 
importance of the correct, efficient and eco- 
nomical solution of such heating problems. 
They have found that Cutler-Hammer’s spe- 
cialized knowledge in this field, dating from 
1910, has been directly instrumental in 
securing to them the utmost advantages of 
the electric heating method. Why not write 
Cutler-Hammer today for details of Cutler- 
nits are used Hammer Electric Heat? CUTLER-HAMMER, 
g devices Inc.,. 1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 12) . 
nection ‘with his plan for a “Congress of Na- 
tions” would be appropriate. 

Both the League of Nations and the pres- 
ent United Nations are merely offspring of 
Paine’s peace plan, which was incorporated 
in his article, “A Maritime Compact.” The 
original draft was sent in Paine’s own hand- 
writing to Thomas Jefferson on Oct. 1, 1800. 

.Paine provided the design for the “Flag to 
be carried at the Masthead conjointly with 
the National Flag of each Nation composing 
this Association.” This flag was to be “Com- 
posed of the same cOlors that compose the 
rainbow, and arranged in the same order as 
they appear in that phenomenon.” 


JoserH Lewis 











Purdy Station, N. Y. 
‘Gibson Bathing Girl’ 

It seems as if the wish which Annabelle 
Whitford made in a number she led in the 
Ziegfeld Follies of 1908 came true in the 
May 6 issue of NEwswEEK. How I admired 





International News Photo Culver 


Annabelle Whitford—now and then 


her then when she came out with that bath- 
ing suit covering her entire beautiful body and 
pleaded in song* to Charles Dana Gibson: 


Paint us please with dimpled knees 
And plenty of rounded limb. 


Well, it sure looks as if Annabelle has 
plenty of rounded limb—but it’s still shapely. 
ABE SHULMAN 
Maplewood, N. J. 








*Copyright By E. B. Marks Publishing Co. 

















EXTRA POWER. The big, new 

Ford is the only car in its class 
with the extra power of the smooth 
100 horsepower V-type 8-cylinder 
engine! 

EXTRA ECONOMY. This big, 

powerful engine turns fewer 
revolutions in every mile than any 
other in the low-priced field. It 
“loafs” while the car “‘hustles,’’ for 
extra economy, longer life. 


EXTRA SAFETY. It’s the only 
car in its class that gives you 
the safety of such big, oversized 
self-centering hydraulic brakes! 


EXTRA STABILITY. Of the 
three leading low-priced cars, 
Ford is the only one with the extra 







stability of a super-strong X-type 
frame ... the type that is used in 
America’s highest priced cars! 
EXTRA COMFORT. It’s the only 
car in its price class with the 
new Multi-Leaf springs and the 
smooth “‘Rest-Ride’”’ they give you. 
SEE IT AT YOUR FORD DEALER’S TODAY! 
TUNE IN...The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, 


Wednesdays, 9:30-10 p.m., E.S.T....The FORD Sun- 
day Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 p.m., E.S.T. 








Luxurious comfort is provided in roomy Stratocruiser berths 


Slumber in the sky 


What an invitation to restful sleep! 
Above the weather in a peaceful sky 
full of stars, aboard a smooth-riding 
Bocing Stratocruiser. 

A long, deep, comfortable berth, 
with smooth linen and soft blankets 

. and fresh air at just the right pres- 
sure and tempcrature at any altitude. 

You'll be able to reach almost any 
destination overnight—you’ll flash 
across the United States or towards 
London, Hawaii, Stockholm or Shang- 
hai at more than 5 miles a minute. 


By early 1947 you will be able to 
enjoy such a flight. Stratocruisers, en- 
gincered with the same rugged depend- 
ability as the great Boeing B-29, are 
being built by Boeing for major airlines. 

In sleeper versions of the Strato- 
cruiser, berths are 7 inches wider, 2 
inches longer than in a standard slccp- 
ing car. 

There are separate large dressing 
rooms for both men and women. And 
a lower-deck lounge for relaxation until 
you are ready to retire. 


The Stratocruiser’s unequalled speed, comfort and reliability will soon be available on 


. The Stratocruiser soars above weather 
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these forward-looking airlines—Pan American World Airways, Swedish Intercontinental Airlines, 
Northwest Airlines, American Airlines—for which Boeing is building fleets of these super-transports 
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MOOT ROOT: Every once in a while we 
get into such a labyrinth in checking in- 
formation that getting out of it borders on 
absurdity. We cite 
the “Case of the 
Sweet Potato, or 
which _baf- 
fled a considerable 
portion of the staff 
last week. It all 
started calmly 

; enough when our 
Baton Rouge correspondent filed what 
seemed to be a wholly interesting and 
unmystifying report on one of the South’s 
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most profitable cash crops, the sweet. 


potato, 

In New York, Business Editor Clarence 
Judd edited the report and parceled it out 
to his researchers for checking. He also 
sent a copy to the Query Desk for tele- 
typing to the Washington bureau for a 
double-check with the Department of 

Agriculture - -and for any additional infor- 
mation that might be turned up. Ann Ives 
of our Washington staff got that assign- 
ment, checked the D. of A., and filed her 
report, adding this sinister note: 

- “¥ don’t want to start any argument 
about what is a sweet potato, but if you 
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call them all yams or all sweet potatoes, 
you will have plenty of people tell you 
the difference. The moist sweet or yam 
is the favorite of the Southern States arid 
the Jersey, drier variety is acclaimed by 
the North, particularly N. J., where it got 
its name.” 

Back went a query to the correspond- 
ent down in the sweet potato, or yam, 
belt to explain the difference. He replied: 

“Yam and sweet potato have become 
synonymous ‘in the South, though incor- 
rectly so. The yam is a distinct species of 
tropical tuber somewhat like the swect 
potato. But there is no kinship.” 

By this time, the Business Department, 
along with chactyy researchers, Query 
editors, and innocent onlookers, was hot 
after the solution. To Miss Ives in Wash- 
ington went the following plea: “Your 
sweet potato, or yam, memo raises the 
question of the definition of a sweet po- 
tato, or yam, on which we wish you 
would get expert ruling. Webster’s Un- 
abridged says .. .” 





Miss Ives’s reply: “The true yam, 
which belongs to the Dioscoreaceae 
family, is not even distantly related to the 
true sweet potato, which belongs to the 
morning glory or Convolvulaceae family, 
says a plant physiologist at the Plant In- 
dustry Station of the Department of 
Agriculture at Beltsville, Md. Unfortu- 
nately, he says, in some parts of this coun- 
try the term ‘yam’ is loosely used to 
designate any moist-fleshed type as con- 
trasted with the Jersey or dry-fleshed 
type of the true sweet potato.’ 

All of this ended up in a six-line foot- 
note on page 78 last week, and a few 
headaches, a small price for accuracy. 


THE COVER: John L. Lewis’s most re- 
cent portrait was obtained by staff color 
photographer O. C. Sweet during an 
exclusive sitting for NEwsweEeEx, It took 
him two and a half hours to get the pic- 
ture, while Lewis gave orders, conferred 
with aides, and talked repeatedly on the 
phone. The enormous results of Lewis’s 
Washington operations are described on 
page 27. 
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The House in the Back Seat! 
by Mr. Friendly 


(READING TIME: WHAT'S A FEW MINUTES!) 



























When Junior Hix asked his father if he could borrow 
the family buggy for the night, his father said, “Okay .... 
but the house goes with it!” 


“You mean this house?” said Junior. 





“Exactly,” said his father. “You see when you drive I’m 
responsible for everything you do... If you have an: 
accident it may wreck our home—lawsuits, repairs—bills 
may take everything I have!” 


“Well, Junior said he’d be careful and 
he’d take good care of the car 
3 and the house that went with it. 
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But long about midnight he found himself driving through another carl 


The mess was terrific... It looked to Junior as if the 
family homestead was gone, blasted, wrecked! 
Then Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man, pene bao 


“Look at our poor home!” wailed Junior. “Ruined!” 


“Nonsense!” said Mr. Friendly. “It’s as good as ever... 
and the cars will be fixed up like new before you know it! 
You see, Junior, your father is completely protected by 
American Mutual . .. we'll take care of everything, 
repairs, doctors, lawsuits!” 
Then Mr. Friendly cried, “Go home, house!” 
And the house picked itself up ...pulled itself together 
and returned to 38 Maple Street where it belonged! 


Be your own insurance expert! 
It’s easy when you send for your free copy 
of the 26-page All American Plan! 
Learn of the opportunity to save 20% — 
one fifth—on premiums! ... Join the two million 
families who enjoy the protection of 
American Mutual today! Write: American 
. Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Dept. A-56, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


the first American liability insurance company 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 





COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


Fiarlier predictions that Bowles would 
displace Snyder as the President’s chief 
adviser on economic affairs have not been 
borne out. Snyder is still soundly en- 
trenched in the President’s innermost 
circle . . . State Department careerists 
are fighting behind the scenes to keep 
the department from being moved to 
the new War Department Building. 
They argue State will lose prestige and 
influence by being moved a few blocks 
away from the White House . . . The 
Doolittle Army caste-system board will 
shortly recommend some , sweeping 
changes in officer-GI relationship, includ- 
ing the elimination of most saluting. It 
will propose that the Army exert greater 
care to obtain higher types of officers 
and give greater attention to an officer's 
personality in assigning him. 


Interior Cut 


Watch for the Senate to restore a good 
part of the House committee’s $172,- 
000,000 cut in the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. Furthermore, the 
House will go along on most of the items 
the Senate restores. Here is the inside 
story of what happened in the House 
Appropriations subcommittee, where the 
bill was cut in half: Encouraged by pri- 
vate-power lobbyists, the committee Best 
made sharp cuts in all Interior appro- 
priations for expansion of public-power 
projects. However, these cuts seemed so 
obvious that they might leave the com- 
mittee open to attack. Hence it was 
decided to cut all Interior Department 
items and later restore the nonpower 
items in conference with the Senate. 


Black Market Curb 


Because of increasing criticism over the 
spread of black-market operations OPA 
Chief Porter is considering asking Con- 
gress for additional funds to triple his 
enforcement staff. His idea is to throw the 
responsibility back to Congress. 


National Notes 


Look for further disclosures by the Sen- 
ate's Mead committee as a result of Navy 


investigations into the theft of supplies.. 


New information probably will involve 
irregularities in Puerto Rico . . . Senator 


Bilbo has formidable opposition in Missis- 
sippis Democratic primary in Tom Q. 
Ellis, clerk of the State Supreme Court, 
and former Rep. Ross Collins . . . Tru- 


man’s private opinion of the organized: 


medical opposition to his medical care 
and health program is hardly printable 


_... Members of the CIO United Public 


Workers Union are attempting to organ- 
ize employes of the Labor Department’s 
impartial Conciliation Service. Watch for 
a blast from the AFL if the move gains 
headway . . . The Labor Department has 
a report ready that will give official en- 
couragement to John L. Lewis’s demands 
for a miners’ welfare fund. It’s a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics study of miners’ wel- 
fare funds in other countries. 


U. S. Colonial Plan 


Some of Secretary Byrnes’s top advisers 
are plugging for a separate agency or de- 
partment staffed by civilian experts to 
administer all U.S. overseas possessions, 
ners Pacific island bases acquired 
during the war. An article in the Journal 
of the American Foreign Service, the 
State Department’s unofficial house organ, 
also advocates a similar course, citing the 
inadequate planning which complicated 
Naval administration on Saipan. The chief 
obstacle to action is the charge of colonial- 
ism and imperialism which such a plan 
would invite. 


Bricker and Taft 


The Alphonse-Gaston act that Senator 
Taft and former Governor Bricker of 
Ohio have been putting on over the 
Republican Presidential nomination since 
1940 may be ended. Bricker stepped aside 
for Taft in 1940; Taft reciprocated in 
1944. Politicians expect a showdown be- 


‘fore 1948. Hence, keep ee eye on the 


size of Bricker’s expected majority in his 
bid for the other Ohio Senatorship in 
November. The figure could be kept em- 
barrassingly low if the Taft forces were 
apathetic. Also watch the by-play between 
e two if Bricker makes the grade. Gos- 
sip is that Taft is out to “show up” his 
colleague in the handling of legislation. 
Also, Taft has opened a Washington pub- 
lic-relations office as he did in 1940. . 


Trivia — 

Seventy-four-year-old Cordell Hull is 
still spry enough to play a round or two 
of clock golf occasionally . . . Interior 
Secretary Krug usually works in an office 
which former Secretary Ickes used as an 
anteroom. He says.the large and ornate 
one makes him feel like a lone fish in 


a big pond . . . Frequently Rep. Comp- 
ton White of Idaho inserts in the Con- 
gressional Record letters which he titles 
“Pearls from the Congressional Mail.” 
And almost as frequently they are his 
replies to queries from constituents . . . 
Truman is complaining to friends over 
the load of paperwork he has after office 
hours. He estimates that he studies an 
avérage of 3,000 words of memos nightly. 





Trends Abroad 


Argentina is offering all-expense 
scholarships to cadets of highest stand- 
ing in military schools of each of the 
other Latin republics. Presumed object: 
to instill President-elect Perén’s militarist 
and anti-Yankee doctrines where they 
will count most later on . . . Burmese 
extremists who aren't satisfied with the 
British promise of dominion status for 
the discontented colony have banded 
together as the “Burma Freedom Move- 
ment” and talk of sending a large dele- 
gation to London to publicize their case 
. . . Members of the Australian delega- 
tion to the London Dominions Confer- 
ence privately complain that British for- 
eign policy is dominated by the chiefs of 
staff who, they say, are too apt to treat 
Russia as an enemy. 


Nazi Funds in Sweden 


Despite a two-month-old stalemate 
in negotiations to pry loose Nazi wealth 
in Switzerland, Sweden has been given 
the “next please” high sign from Wash- 
ington for a conference aimed at gaining 
title to an estimated $350,000,000 in 
“cloaked” German assets held there. The 
joint British-French-American panel of 
negotiators hopes to get down to busi- 
ness with Swedish delegates before the 
end of May. 


Hemisphere Defense 


One _less-publicized feature of the 
U.S. plan for standardizing inter-Ameri- 
can military equipment is the State De- 
partment’s insistence that Latin American 
countries give up their old equipment 
for new weapons. Officials recall that 
U. S. Lend-Lease arms were used in the 
recent revolutions in Venezuela and 
Guatemala, and they are wary lest the 
new armaments added to the old result 
in overly strengthening Latin American 
armies—especially the wrong ones. The 
plan’s application to Argentina in par- 
ticular has the Administration worried. 
President Truman warned that the U. S. 
would not give weapons to any nation 


(No part of this.or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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opposing “peaceful and democratic prin- 
ciples.” But the ticklish question is what 
will be done if a majority of Latin Ameri- 
can countries have their way and Argen- 
tina participates in the disputed hemi- 
spheric pact. Argentina is bound to argue 
that it needs many new weapons if it .is 
to fulfill its part in the defense of the 
hemisphere. 


Russian Defense 


Although not expected in the near 
future, official Washington hasn’t writ- 
ten off the possibility that Russia may 
announce a regional military standardiza- 
tion plan of its own matching the U. S. 
inter-American. defense program. The 
reason such a Soviet announcement isn’t 
expected soon is that U. S. officials don’t 
believe the Russians would talk about it 
until it was in effect. 


Dispute Over Japan 


Other Pacific powers are privately 
complaining that the U. S. is spoon-feed- 
ing a selected brand of. democracy to 
the Japs, despite the Potsdam pledge 
that they could choose their own form 
of government. The powers cite the con- 
stitution recently issued by the Shide- 
hara ministry and approved by General 
MacArthur. Even after “translation,” 
they say, the Japs find some of its Ameri- 
can idioms unintelligible. Russia, New 
Zealand, and Australia in that order are 
strongest in their opposition to the pro- 
posed upper house of counselors and the 
supreme-court review of legislation, but 
others feel discontented. The dispute 
may flare up shortly in the Far Eastern 
Commission. 


Foreign Notes 


Indicative of Russian interests in the 
Middle East, the Soviet Government has 
undertaken a Moslem literature program. 
Several periodicals in Arabic are being 
published, following a manual of Islamic 
doctrine in the Tatar language . . . Brit- 
ish and Polish representatives have 
signed an agreement for the immediate 
release of Polish political prisoners jailed 
in Egypt by General Anders . . . Lord 
Perth, who as Sir Eric Drummond was 
Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions, would like to write his memoirs but 
can’t. His League memoranda were 
moved to Vichy in 1940, and when that 

overnment was threatened with col- 
apse his secretary in London telephoned 
orders to burn Drummond’s papers. 





Freight-Car Shortage 


A curious transportation quirk is giv- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a new -type of headache. Because of 
material shortages and other operating 
difficulties, many manufacturers who nor- 
mally ship in carload lots have been un- 
able to produce goods in quantities to fill 
freight cars. Consequently, the number 


ot partially filled cars moving on the rail 
lines is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Most big truckers, however, now are 
taking full loads and leaving the less- 
than-carload shipments for the railroads, 
thus accentuating the freight-car shortage. 
This inefficient use of rail cargo space 
diminishes the number of cars available 
for transportation of other products such 
as grain and lumber. So far the ICC 
hasn’t figured out the answer, 


Aviation Notes 


In preparation for summer-vacation 
travel, Northeast Airlines has contracted 
with a drive-yourself firm to supply cars 
for passengers’ private use at all points 
along the line . . . Airborne radar, which 
enables the pilot to “see” mountains, 
storms, or landmarks through the soup, 
is in use for the first time in scheduled 
airline operations on ATC’s “Diplomat” 
run to Paris . . . When Pan American 
attempted to introduce a $275 fare to 
London last November the British forced 
cancellation of the “uneconomic” rate 
by limiting Pan Am’s landing rights. 
That rate was about 8 cents a mile. 
Now the government-subsidized British 
South American Airways has flights 
operating from London to Rio de Janeiro 
at 8.3 cents a mile, and to Buenos 
Aires at 8.45. 


Inland Waterways Fight 


Commerce Secretary Wallace is run- 
ning into opposition in the House Appro- 
priations Committee on his proposal that 
the Federal government dispose of the 
Inland Waterways Corp. The corporation 
operates barge lines on several rivers, and 
Wallace’s opponents want to see the serv- 
ice extended, rather than ended. They 
say Wallace wants to get the government 
out of the transportation business for two 
reasons: (1) to make a name for himself 
as a private enterpriser and (2) to get 
out from under some nasty labor prob- 
lems within the corporation. 


Business Footnotes 


Chester Bowles’s experts believe that - 


the new high prices for grain will im- 
prove the meat situation temporarily. The 
stiffer cost for feeds will result in con- 
siderable selling of poultry and livestock, 
which will soon be available to consum- 
ers. The added supplies won’t break the 
black market, however 
Secretary Vinson is expected to announce 
that the government will whittle off an- 
other $3,800,000,000 from the national 
debt by June 15, paring it to around 
$268,500,000,000 . . . Henry Ford II is 
sending a letter to his workers reminding 
them that Ford pays the highest industry 
wages and asking them to beat competi- 
tors by more skillful and efficient work 
. . . New wheat ceiling prices will not 
increase grain supplies available to flour 
mills until the government bonus program 
ends on May 25, and many mills will 
have suspended before then. Further mill- 
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- become a Mutual network 
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ing operations will depend upon old-crop 
wheat receipts and proximity of the new 
crop . . . Corn and rye are expected to 
remain comparatively scarce, but the flow 
of oats should materially expand and the 
over-all feed situation improve. 














Movie Lines 


Dimey is thinking about an annual 


_ “Walt Disney Follies” combining cartoon 


and live-action sequences in‘a lavish re- 
vue. The success of his current “Make 
Mine Music” prompted the idea . . . The 
cast of Bing Crosby’s production of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” lists no well-known 
players, but insiders expect Bing and sev- 
eral of his friends to make brief ap- 
pearances in the film .. . Danny Thomas, 
the night-club comedian, expects to make 
his M-G-M screen debut ‘opposite Mar- 
garet O’Brien . . . Press agents for Selz- 
nick will try to stir up a controversy 
among Texas cities over which should 
get the premiére of his expensive “Duel 
in the Sun,” set in Texas. 


Book Notes 


Former Labor Secretary Frances Per- 
kins is writing a book that will tell many 
secrets of the Roosevelt Administration 
. . . Ex-Under Secretary of. State Sumner 
Welles’s new book, “Where Are We 
Heading?” will be published this: fall by 
Harper . . . A large rhyming dictionary 
scheduled for early 1947 by Winston is 
being designed for crossword puzzlers 
and cryptographers as well as poets . .. 
Vera Brittain, the English author of 
“Testament of Youth,” is completing a 
story about the second-world-war genera- 
tion to be titled “Born, 1925” . . . Capi. 
Donald Hough, author of “Captain Re- 
tread,” has contracted for a book on the 
old Chisholm cattle trail to appear in 
Reynal & Hitchcock’s series on the high- 
ways of the world . . . Farrar, Straus & 
Co. will publish “Francis,” the story of an 
Army mule in Burma, by Peter Stirling. 
Stirling is the pseudonym of David Stern 
III, newspaperman-son of J. David Stern, 
publisher of The Philadelphia Record. 


Miscellany 


If arrangements can be worked out, 
Bob Hope would like to give his shows 
in big-league baseball stadiums on his | 
Eastern personal-appearance tour this 
summer . . . Author Meets the Critics, 
the unrehearsed radio literary forum, will 

how in June 
. . . Congresswoman Helen Gahagan 
Douglas says emphatically that her the- 
atrical days are over-and that even an 
emergency wouldn’t tempt her to pinch- 
hit in husband Melvyn Douglas’s current 
successful Broadway production, “Call 
Me Mister” . . . Bandleader Freddy Mar- 
tin plans to open a chain of phonograph 
shops . . . Ted R. Gamble, sake, boss 


of the Treasury’s bond sales program, 
will extend his Pacific Coast theater in- 
terests by buying several radio stations. 

















HAT’S THE SIGN that faced 
our ancestors as they started 
west on dirt roads. Once in the rut, 
they couldn’t turn out or turn back. 


A U. S. government spokesman 
has just said “This year we lay the 
foundation of our economic struc- 
ture which will have to serve for 
generations.” Selcct your rut with 
care; you'll be in it for 500 years. 

Do you like the looks of the rut? 
-—pressure groups dictating to 
government .. . extension of the 
vicious philosophy of the lazy that 


the world owes them a living... 


the familiar cry of “emergency” to 
excuse growth of government 





“Select your rut with care; you'll be in it for 500 miles” 


- 


power and loss of your liberty ..s 
fantastic government spending 
which throttles jobs for everyone 
but bureaucrats . . . spread of the 
very thing here which we have 
been fighting abroad... 


There’s another road up which 
America has traveled to the highest 
standard of living in the world, It 
was worn by hard work, thrift, 
government of the people instead 
of pressure groups; it was made by 
honest men who know people 
must earn what they get. 


“Select your rut with care; 
you'll be in it for 500 miles.” 


YOU CAN MACHINE If BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Trends 





Top government officials privately admit their approach to the 
coal strike was gingerly, but insist they could see no way to 
get miners back to work without Lewis’s assent. _ 


The threat of drastic labor legislation was welcomed as a 
means of putting pressure on Lewis. But the Administration 
would rather have the threat than a hastily enacted bill. Tru- 
man probably would veto anything like another Smith-Con- 
nally Act. 


The President is planning to use the miners’ health and wel- 
fare fund as a springboard for a renewed campaign for social- 
security expansion, especially for insurance against costs of 
medical care and loss of wages due to disability and sickness. 
He points out to friends that the miners would be among the 
chief beneficiaries of this over-all program. 


Price ceilings will stay on petroleum products, The coal strike 
has delayed OPA plans for decontrol. It fears especially that, 
with coal tight, fuel-oil prices will soar. 


The general trend of OPA policy, however, is still toward lib- 
eralization of controls. Administrator Porter hopes to allay 
Congressiqgnal opposition enough to get the act renewed in 
workable form. 


Many prices are certain to go higher in a few months, no mat- 
ter what Congress does about price-control extension. The 
“bulges” are merging—the wage-price “bulge” of February, 
the farm-price “bulge,” the Congressional “bulge,” and now 
* the coal “bulge.” 


The next clothing shortage to be widely publicized will be 
men’s overcoats. OPA officials forecast a serious shortage next 
fall and winter. Clothing prices generally are headed higher. 
Industry. pressure will compel the OPA to modify seriously 
the controversial -regulation, which requires producers to 
make and sell minimum quantities of low-end merchandise, 
even if Congress doesn’t outlaw it. 


The British loan will pass the House if it can be brought to a 
vote before the summer recess, Administration leaders now 
believe. Banking on the psychological effect of Senate ap- 
proval on doubtful members, they will drive for a showdown 
by mid-June. Opponents will stall for time by trying to pro- 
tract committee hearings. 


The French credit, approximately $750,000,000, was being 
buttoned up early this week. 


The Chinese credit of $500,000,000 from the Export-Import 
Bank will remain on ice until Chiang Kai-shek accepts the 
compromise plan for a settlement with the Communists in 
Manchuria, contrived by the Democratic League and endorsed 
by General Marshall. 


A credit to Russia won't be granted for a long time, if ever. 
The French and Chinese and smaller loans now in the works 
will nearly strip the Export-Import Bank. The request for an- 
other $1,250,000,000 in lending authority will face strong op- 


position in Congress, which would be put in the position of ap- 
proving a credit to the Russians without knowing what con- 
cessions they are willing to make in return. 


Dangling a billion-dollar credit in front of the Soviet nose, as 
an inducement to make trade concessions, is good policy, the 
Administration believes. But even if Congress provides the 
funds in advance and the Russians are willing to talk, the 
negotiations probably will take months and Moscow might 
never agree to the U. S. demands. 


Housing Expediter Wyatt’s No. 1 objective now is to break 
materials bottlenecks. Price adjustments have stimulated pro- 
duction somewhat, but many necessary building materials are 
critically short. Final agreement on housing legislation gives 
Wyatt the additional levers he needs, the most important being 
$400,000,000 to subsidize marginal production. 


Wyatt’s other main problems are: 


Organization. His top staff isn’t completed yet, and many more 
local housing committees must be formed. He has only 200 
local committees. He wants 600. He intends to use them to 
put pressure on speculators who are holding desirable housing 
sites for higher prices, and to get building codes liberalized, 
as well as to promote the program generally. 


Labor jurisdictional trouble. Top labor leaders have pledged 
full cooperation, but trouble is expected from some local 
unions, especially in regard to prefabricated houses. 


Building codes. Officials of several large cities have promised 
to revise codes to permit new techniques and unconventional 
materials. But the process is slow and will have to be speeded 
up if Wyatt’s program is not to be hamstrung. 


More houses and apartments for rental, fewer for sale—this is 
the trend of Wyatt’s planning. At present, 25% of new homes 
must be built for rent. This figure will be upped. 


Shortage of U.’S. exports is curdling Latin American neighbor- 
liness. Among the sharpest shortages are fats, grains, arid tin 
plate, which is needed for Caribbean fruit and vegetable can- 
ning. The State Department is trying to prorate essential sup- 
plies. But revision of wartime controls makes this difficult and 
opens up suspicions of favoritism. 


Argentina is playing scarcity politics vigorously. Perén is using 
surpluses to blackjack Uruguay and Bolivia into his projected 
bloc. While La Guardia hailed Perén’s food allotment to 
UNRRA, the U. S. had to rush 8,000 tons. of wheat to Uruguay 
to provide bread because of the Argentine wheat embargo. 


Negotiations for air bases in Iceland have been suspended. 
The Communists, who hold ten out of 52 seats in Iceland’s 
Parliament and two out of eight in the'coalition Cabinet, made 
the bases an election issue, putting other parties on the spot. 
They have been exploiting Wallace’s and Pepper’s public de- 
mands for immediate withdrawal of remaining American serv- 
ice personnel. The State Department hopes to reopen the ques- 
tion after the election on June 30. 


Negotiations with Portugal for bases in the Azores have struck 
some minor obstacles—chiefly details of draftsmanship—but U. S. 
officials are confident that they will be concluded satisfactorily. 























Alaska—less than a day from Seattle by Clipper—is a 
vacationland of unmatched natural splendor from early 
May until late October! It is warm and green all summer, 
with mile after mile of game-filled forests, giant brown 
bears, sporty fishing streams, vistas of surpassing beauty! 
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The Clippers stop at Juneau, Alaska’s Alaskagrowsgiantdelphiniums Clippers leave Seattle daily for 
capital city and the site of the famous _ nine feet high, strawberries inches | Ketchikan, Juneau and Fairbanks... 
Alaska-Juneau Gold Mine. Juneau has in diameter, Irish potatoes and connections to Anchorage, Nome 
modern stores, restaurants, accommo-__ other temperate zone crops. In and Bethel. Stewardess on every 
dations . . . and fascinating side-trips to | June the sun shines in the Alaskan _ flight. Ticket price includes delicious 
nearby glaciers. __ sky almost 24 hours a day! meals aloft ...55 Ibs. of luggage. 
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Pan American now 
flies to Alaska, Hawaii, 


PAN AMERICAN 
Latin America, the West Indies, ) 
Bermuda, bien a8 up-to-the-minute information WORLD LIAL VAY 


call your Travel Agent or the nearest Pan American office. & The System of the 
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= Say “Farewell” to 3 


old-fashioned motoring. Now you can go 
places luxuriously .. . First Class... with the 
smooth, instantly-responsive power of 
Texaco SKY CHIEF gasoline. 

SKY CHIEF'S superior fire-power . .. the result 
of amazingly accurate balance of volatility, octane 
and other fine qualities . .. gives you outstanding, alert, 
: smooth, quiet performance. SKY CHIEF is for 

those who want the best. 

At your Texaco Dealers. 









Youre welcome at TEXACO DEALE RS 


where you ger... Fs 


FIRE-CHIEF SKY CHIEF HMAVOLINE AND TEXACO “MARFAK 
GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 

















COMPANY 





TUNE IN. . . Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring James Melton, with his guest, Ed Wynn. See newspapers for time and stations, 
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COAL STRIKE: What Could Be Done About It? 


The nation last week found itself 

gripped by the most fantastic economic 
plague in its history. 
€ The immediaie effect: A substantial 
part of basic industry was shut down or 
closing; upwards of 2,000,000 persons 
were newly jobless; railroads cut passen- 
ger schedules 25 per cent; the govern- 
ment imposed a freight embargo; Chi- 
cago offices were lighted by candle; New 
York and other major cities were dimmed 
out; business and wage losses ran into 
the millions daily. 
@ The primary cause: The refusal of a 
labor leader, John L. Lewis, and a hand- 
ful of coal operators to agree on a new 
work contract which would end a six- 
week-old coal strike. 

What could be done about it?-The 

hite House, with more power vested in 
the Executive than in any other peace- 
time period, stood helplessly by. High- 
lights of President Truman’s week in- 
cluded: (1) a speech denouncing 
“moron” motorists who imperil highway 
safety (see page 30); (2) a quiet birth- 
day observance, the President’s 62nd, and 
a gift from his daughter Margaret—a 
sculptured replica of. her hands; (3) an- 
other honorary college degree, his seventh 
since entering the White House, this one 
from Fordham University. 

What could be done about it? The 
United States Senate, where talk has al- 
ways had a premium over action, talked 
mightily about the coal strike last week 
but took no action. The threat: to call up 
the House-passed Case bill, a labor-curb- 
ing measure long since watered beyond 


recognition by the Senate Education and - 


Labor Committee. At the week end, it 
was still no more than that—a threat. 

What could be done about it? The pub- 
lic didn’t know, but it had a bellyful of 
strikes. What perplexed the average man 
was not in itself so perplexing: If the 
government could confer broad power on 
labor why could it not also provide pen- 
alties for abuse of it? 

What was done about it? Last Friday, 
May 10, at 1:00 p.m. EDST, the man 
around whom the controversy raged— 
John L. Lewis—did something. He or- 
dered the 400,000 idle members of his 
United Mine Workers back to the pits 
for a two-week truce in which to ne- 
gotiate further. Three hours later, the 
White House had something to say. 
Lewis and the operators must reach an 
agreement in less time—by Wednesday, 


May 15, at the latest. As to what Mr. 
Truman would do if an agreement was 
not reached by then, the White House 
was silent. 


By Courtesy of UMW 


If any added touch of drama were 


_ needed, the grim old building at 15th and 


I Streets in Washington provided it. 
Husky guards who looked as if they could 
use their fists or a gun with equal ease 
manned each corner of the gloomy, half- 
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lit corridors. Visiting strangers found 
stairs blocked off to he the uninvited 
from the official domain of the United 
Mine Workers of America and their chief- 
tain, John L. Lewis. 

A summons from K. C. Adams, Lewis’s 
press lieutenant, brought capital report- 
ers on the run at 1 p.m. last Friday to the 
basement meeting room of the 250-man 
UMW policy committee. Doors closed be- 
hind them. Committeemen sat, silent, con- 
tent as always to let Lewis speak in their 
behalf. Sternly he asked that no one leave 
until he finished. Then, slowly he read 
the text of a committee wire to all 
UMW locals. 

With his usual superb showmanship 
Lewis thus bluntly gave a desperately 
waiting nation some good news: His 400,- 
000 long-striking soft-coal miners would 





Associated Press 


Lewis and O'Neill: Six weeks were not enough; will two be? 














National paralysis: The coal strike emptied bins, stalled locomotives, darkened the Capitol; inspired headlines and editorials .. . 


return to the pits in a two-week truce, 
greased by retroactive pay, pending con- 
tinued negotiations with mine owners for 


‘ a new contract. The UMW boss ended 


with a typical flourish: “This action is the 
contribution of the United Mine Workers 
of America to our nation’s economy, 
which is being imperiled by the stupidity 
and selfish greed of the coal operators 
and associated financial interests and by 
demagogues who have tried to lash the 
public mind into a state of hysteria rather 
than grant justice and fair treatment to 
the men who mine the nation’s coal.” 
State of the Union: If, last week, 
the nation had not yet reached the “state 
of hysteria” ascribed to it, the nation’s 
economy had come uncomfortably close 
to collapse. In man-hours, dollars, and 
public inconvenience, the cost of the 
strike to date could be calculated only in 
part. Such fragments as these hinted at 
the full story: 
@ Laek of coal and railroad freight bans 
on all but the bare essentials ground in- 
ered A to a halt. Steel, the keystone, 
hobbled along at 58.7 per cent of ca- 


pacity production. The = Ford Motor: 


Co. shut down; so did segments of 
such industries as paper, chemicals, 
building materials, zinc, copper, and 
automotive parts. : 

@ For the first time in history, the Post 
Office banned parcel-post shipments over 
11 pounds, 

@ The Civilian Production Administration 
ordered utilities to ration manufactured 


as. 

« The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion authorized radio stations to disregard 
regulations requiring them to be on the 
air a certain number of hours daily. 

@ Beyond the nation’s borders. Canada 


reserved coal supplies for hospitals and 
public utilities, and shipments to Europe 
ceased. 
The Master’s Voice: Dictated partly 
by such national dislocations, the Lewis 
truce maneuver had its immediate tonic 
effect. The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion lifted the railroad freight and express 
ban and cancelled a further 25 per cent 
cut scheduled for passenger traffic. The 
Post Office removed parcel-post limita- 
tions. Lights went on again in Chicago, 
first and worst hit by a nine-day dimout. 
In Detroit, Gener. 
plans for a shutdown this week which 
would have made 215,000 workers idle. 
The p of 25,000,000 tons of coal— 
estimated amount to be mined during the 
truce—relieved threatened dangers to the 
textile and perishable-food industries. 
But elsewhere wonder over what would 
happen after the truce showed in a more 
cautious reaction. The CPA retained its 
manufacturing-gas restrictions; the Solid 
Fuels Administration continued rigid con- 
trols over soft-coal distribution. Irked at 
the truce for quite another reason— 
Lewis’s even temporary default from the 
UMW principle of “no contract, no 
work”—some 30,000 union members in 
Pennsylvania voted not to return to work. 
On Pennsylvania: Avenue: Such 
minor notes of discord in his triumph 
plainly left Lewis undisturbed. Three 
hours after the truce announcement, the 
labor leader and Charles O’Neill, spokes- 
man for the operators, entered the White 
House for a conference—the first direct 
Presidential intervention in the strike 
since it began April 1. When they 
emerged, O'Neill was red and iring, 
Lewis, amiability itself. With a great 
show of charm, he let O’Neill do the talk- 


Motors suspended | 


ing. “The President,” O’Neill said, “dis- 
cussed with us the extreme necessity of 
making a contract and getting coal -mov- 
ing. He wants us to have that done in four 
or five days.” Then the two men walked 
across to a bench in Lafayette Park and 

sat down for a brief, friendly chat. 

But at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue the atmosphere was anything but 
friendly. In Congress, not only was John 
L. Lewis in disfavor but Harry S. Truman 
as well. 

In the case of the President, it was his 
failure to take earlier action which in- 
curred the wrath of the legislators, not 
unlike that of the newspaper editorialists 
who .charged the Chief Executive with 
everything from “cowardice” to “inability 
to comprehend.” The Congressional at- 
titude was not wholly selfless. Members 
had the feeling that White House inaction 
was putting many of them on the spot 
in an election year. 

In the case of Lewis, the Senate was 
finally moved to consideration of the 
House-approved Case bill. Busily the 
members prepared amendments which 
would outlaw royalties (such as de- 
manded by Lewis), hold unions liable 
for contract violations, and ban union 
intimidation. Ominously, the most drastic 
proposal came from Democratic Sen. 
Scott Lucas of Illinois, long a New Deal 
stalwart and pro-laborite; it would vest in 
the President permanent power to seize 
strike-bound plants and provide criminal 
penalties for union leaders who refused 
to cooperate. 

Whether the Senate would finally act 
remained to be seen. Majority Leader 
Alben W. Barkley provided one guess: 
that the truce and resumption of negotia- 
tions would relieve pressure for action. 














. «Shut down Ford and other factories, dimmed out the White House and Times Square, and prompted outraged cartoons® 


The Big Boy 


In the black depths of a Western mine, 
John L. Lewis once slugged it out with 
a peculiarly vicious mule called Spanish 
Pete. Only asinine instincts and an un- 
broken hatred of men guided Spanish 
Pete. Lewis had both strength and cun- 
ning. The battle, therefore, was brief. 
Grabbing a club, Lewis quickly brained 
his enemy in a rage of Old Testament 
proportions. 

The incident did not end there: Con- 
fronted with the dead mule and the prob- 
able loss of his job, Lewis hastily plas- 
tered the mule’s wounds with clay and 
explained to a credulous mine foreman 
that Spanish Pete had died of heart 
failure. 

In the 40 years since that encounter 
Lewis has rarely had to resort to such 
violence to win an argument. Once in 
his hard and horny days as an AFL 
evangelist in the Pittsburgh steel dis- 
trict, he threw his weight at two com- 
pany dicks trying to waylay him after an 
organizational speech. Again in 1935 he 
floored William Hutcheson, general 
president of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, when Hutcheson 
incautiously called him “a big bastard.” 

But experience and self-education with 
prodigious’ dosings of Shakespeare and 


_the Bible and his own promptings effec- 


tively wrought a change. Radically modi- 
‘ied legal concepts of the rights of labor 
and the modification of his own strategy 
completed it. 

Today, at 66, the spring is gone from 
the vast 240-pound frame of John L. 
Lewis. The miner’s pallor of his grim, 
unsmiling, square-jawed face is more 
than ever pronounced. But inside the 
gray-thatched ‘head, large and brachy- 


cephalic, the brain that killed Spanish 
Pete the mule by “heart failure” showed 
no lessening of its old cunning. 

King of the Pits: At an unruly con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers in 
the 1920s, John L. Lewis stood on the 
speaker’s platform, thrust out his massive 
chest and roared for silence. “If there 
are any delegates who feel inclined to 
insult the chairman,” he bellowed, “let 
them step up here on the platform and 
try it.” No one did. 

At another meeting he was even more 
forceful. To a man who later became one 
of his most loyal supporters, he roared 
this challenge: “Take that gun out of 
your pocket or I'll shove it down your 
throat.” The delegate meekly obeyed. 

Another time he gave a member who 
had a Communist circular two minutes 
to quit the hall. The miner scuttled out. 
Again, when a delegate refused to en- 
dorse him in a vote of confidence, he 
ordered the delegate kicked out. Time 
and again he cowed opponents with 
voice or menacing look: a glowering 
stare from his small, deepset eyes or a 
thunder of vituperative prose that blis- 
tered and stilled his foes. 

Invaridbly he won the argument. 
Miners by the hundred came to hate him 
as an autocrat. But even the men who 
hated him never erased their own re- 
spect for his mental powers, his endless 
planning, and his foresight and courage. 

Paralleling the hatred was a love ap- 
proaching reverence. Miners’ homes that 
boasted nothing better than a chromo of 
the Virgin Mary or an old George Wash- 
ington calendar usually also contained a 
picture of John L: Lewis. He was the Big 
Boy, the man whose union-meeting tac- 
tics they might privately question, but 


whose victories on their behalf at the 
negotiating table could not be disputed. 

Two qualities have always bolstered 
Lewis’s innate a his individuality 
and his unpredictability. A quick bio- 
graphical glance reveals a dozen aston- 
ishing contradictions. As a Republican 
Lewis admired Calvin Coolidge and Her- 
bert Hoover, even voting for Hoover in 
1932. A free-enterpriser by nature, he 
angrily scorned any sort of government 
interference in labor matters for years, 
then as quickly switched and became the 
spearhead of the biggest government pro- 
tectionist movement in labor history. An 
enemy of Communists, he later embraced 
their support, then just as abruptly re- 
jected it. 

The depression of 1929-32 was almost 
Lewis’s undoing. The United Mine 
Workers’ membership had dropped off 
from about 500,000 to 150,000. 

Groggy and getting worse, Lewis was 
saved = Section 7-A of the NRA which 
prompted a vast nationwide unionization 
movement. UMW membership shot up 
again, Lewis became ardently pro- 
Roosevelt and the stage was set for his 
break with the AFL, and emergence as 
the founder and organizer of the CIO. 
For a “natural laws” slogan of the 1920s, 
Lewis exchanged in the 1930s his slogan 
of “industrial democracy.” 

But by the late 80s he became in- 
creasingly restive as the government's 
part in labor-management disputes grew 
stronger. Lewis saw it as a distinct men- 
ace. His old free-enterprise urgings 
fretted him. The fear that the Roosevelt 
Administration was heading into war. 





*Photos from Acme, Associated Press, Interna- 
tional. Cartoons by Fitzpatrick—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; Talburt—N. Y. World-Telegram. 
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disturbed him. He broke with Roosevelt, 
supported Wendell L. Willkie in 1940, 
and when Roosevelt won, Lewis resigned 
the CIO presidency. 

Man of Power: Speaking last No- 
vember at the Labor-Management Con- 
ference in Washington, Lewis denounced 
a CIO resolution which he ‘interpreted 
as seeking to tie wages to fluctuating liv- 
ing costs. “We say we are for free enter- 
prise,” he declared. “We are opposed to 
a corporate state and all its manifesta- 
tions as expressed in the CIO resolution.” 

Thus he completed the circle. Though 
he would still obviously benefit from the 
labor-protective measures developed in 
the last decade, he could not mask his 
distrust of government controls. An out- 


- and-out free-enterpriser, he could stand 


on his record as a shrewd bargainer. 
Fundamentally, his methods were sim- 
ple: As agent for the miners he had 
something to offer; the operators, in turn, 
had something he wanted. When an 
agreement was reached, the men would 


‘again like the trumpetin. 


work; without a contract they would 
stay home. Year in, year out, it had been 
the same—“no contract, no work.” 

Knowing he could always be counted 
on to respect contractual obligations, the 
operators respected John L. Lewis. They 
also feared him. He not only had power, 
but he knew how to use it. In a room his 
commanding presence awed them. 

Bulky in form,-yet with catlike tread, 
he would pace the conference-room floor, 
cigar in ‘mouth, chunky. hands clasped 
behind him. Then the words would 
come, sometimes as softly as prayers, 
of a stentor. 
A consummate actor, he knew his lines. 
His timing was perfect. But more impor- 
tant he always knew what he wanted 
and how to get it. 

Last week, as Lewis ordered the min- 
ers back to work for a two-week truce, 
those who understood the Lewis record 
saw no mystery in his power to paralyze. 
In thirteen years—1933-1946—he had 
won wage increases that brought the 








tional 


‘ Interna! 
Wrong Track: Out of the darkness in blacked-out Chicago, a. man in dungarees 
rushed past more festively arrayed men and women into the Civic Opera House and 
presented his ticket. It wasn’t for “Tannhduser.” It was a railroad ticket to Gary, Ind. 
Informed “you're on the wrong track,” he left to search for his railroad station. 
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miners’ pay from a paltry $15-a-week 
depression scale to $63.50. Four times 
in war years, Lewis had come to grips 
with the government. Four times he had 
gained most of his demands. The miners 
had won by following Lewis. Most of 
them could see little reason why victory 


would not be theirs this time. 


Por 


PRESIDENT: Nuts and Morons 


White House reporters who had. read 
the mimeographed advance copies of the 
President’s ten-minute speech put it down 
for what it was worth—a politely routine 
and rather dry set of remarks to warm 
up the opening session of the three-day 
Highway Safety Conference Mr. Truman 
had called last December. 

The President himself gave no inkling 
he had anything else in mind as he 
stepped hatless from the White House 
last Wednesday forenoon, May 8, and 
climbed into a limousine for the short 
ride to the Departmental Auditorium on 
Constitution Avenue. - 

Settling back after their rising round 
of applause, the 1,800 delegates listened 
as the President read a desultory flow of 
words: “. . . op ee before you . . . ur- 
gent ... toll of death and injury... .” 

Abruptly, Mr. Truman stopped. His 
eyes glinted angrily. Then he resumed, 
but not from the prepared text. Speaking 
extemporaneously, he tossed a ae fa- 
miliar statistics at his slightly astonished 
audience: More people have been killed 
in automobile accidents than in all the 
wars America ever fought; property dam- 
age runs to a billion a year. Then he 
really struck out on his own: 

“You know in some states—my own in 
particular—you can buy a license to drive 
a car for 25 cents at the corner drugstore. 
It is a revenue-raising measure. It is not 


used for safety at all . .. You know the 


hand out in a car, he’s going to stop, 
back up, turn right, or turn left. That is 
about as much as a lot of drivers know 
about the rules of the road . . . 

“It is perfectly absurd that a man or 
a woman or a child can go to a place and 
buy an automobile and get behind the 
wheel—whether he has ever been there 
before makes no difference, or if he is in- 
sane, or whether he is a nut or a moron 
does not make a particle of difference— 
all he has to do is just pay the price and 
get behind the wheel ¥ out on the 
street and kill somebody. That is actually 
what happens.” 

Amid wild applause the President 
wound up his speech, walked back to his 

- limousine, and was driven, as carefully 

as he hiniself has driven for 30 years, 
back to the White House. 


Bez at the Oars 


Seattle was not surprised last summer 
when Nick Bez went along on the Puget 
Sound fishing trip. Gov. Mon Wallgren 
arranged for Harry S. Truman’s Pacific 
Northwest vacation. An immigrant from 


old story about when a fellow sticks a . 
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Yugoslavia at the. age of 15, Bez had 

arlayed a humble start as waterfront 
Rsh-peddler into asizable fortune in 
canneries. Democratic politicians,-. re- 
specting his abilities as fund raiser, 
regarded him as a close friend. Little 
wonder, then, that when cameras re- 
cordea the scene for history—President 
Truman, resplendent -in an Indian-made 
sweater, standing in a rowboat, rod in 
hand—there behind him at the oars sat 
the genial Nick Bez.. 


Fisherman’s Row: Last week Bez - 


had cause to rue his publicity as the man 
who rowed the President’s boat. In 
Washington, Republican Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, never one to pull a possible punch 
at the Administration, sharply eyed a pile 
of documents on his desk. He would have 
some pointed questions to ask about 
them, he promised, as soon as the British 
loan and the OPA were off his mind. 
What concerned Taft was a project 
launched by the War Food Administra- 
tion in April 1945. Anxious to find high- 
protein food needed during the meat and 
poultry shortage, the WFA had revived 
an old Interior Department dream—ex- 
ploitation of the great king-crab fishing 
areas of the North Pacific. For years they 
had been Japan’s private preserve. Ameri- 
can industry had been loath to venture 
into it without government financial aid. 
On the WFA’s recommendation, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. supplied 
$3,750,000 (1) to buy four speciall 
built, Diesel-powered trawlers to catc 
and carry the fish, and (2) to convert the 
Mormacray, an ocean-going cargo vessel, 
to can, process, and freeze them. The 
lessee, in full sae! of the enterprise, 
was to be the Pacific Exploration Co. of 
Seattle—controlled and operated by Bez. 
After V-J Day, the Agriculture De- 
partment moved to drop the fishery proj- 
ect. But about $2,000,000 of the $3,750,- 
000 had already been spent to reconvert 
the Mormacray. The RFC tossed the 
problem of whether to finish the project 
to the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, which in turn consulted the 
State, Navy, and Interior Departments. 
All three advised its completion, citing a 
Presidential proclamation issued several 
months after Mr. Truman’s trip to the 
Northwest which asserted the need to 
conserve and develop all fishing grounds 
contiguous to the nation’s borders. 
Kettle of Fish: Complaints to 
Congress by private fisheries which fore- 
saw competition from the government- 
financed, Pacific Exploration Co. stimu- 
lated these questions: Was the decision 
to go ahead influenced by sources higher 
than the agencies involved? And why 
had Nick Bez been singled out for the 
lease? Silent on the first point, officials 
had a ready answer to the second. Bez, 
Fish and Wildlife Service experts agreed, 
was the country’s most experienced float- 
ing-cannery operator. But both the WFA 
mood ie day of ce other other th 
In Seattle Bez angrily gave his own 





version. Washington, he pointed out, 
had thought up the floating-cannery proj- 
ect. and urged him to take charge, as 
lessee, although he had suggested he 
manage the operation without pay under 
Army supervision. As to continuing the 
project in peaceniane, the money involved 
was “small potatoes” com with 
other RFC enterprises. F r, Bez re- 
called that the United States had given 
Russia $17,000,000 in Lend-Lease to con- 
vert Russian ships for similar uses; within 
the last year Soviet representatives had 
“solicited” him for advice on operations. 

Bez also explained that terms of his 
contract called for a guarantee to the gov- 
ernment of $50,000 a year or 55 per cent 
of profits, whichever was larger; he would 
receive the other 45 per cent but would 
have to pay all operational expenses and 
insurance. In his somewhat broken Eng- 
lish, Bez revealed he had not signed the. 
contract and would not do so until “every- 
one is satisfied—including Taft.” 


ror 


PAC: Purge and Primaries 


Within three days last week the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee marched up 
Purge Hill and down again. On Thurs- 
day, May 9, Thomas Burns, PAC’s as- 
sistant national chairman, released from 
the Atlantic City convention of Sidney 
Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers a “black list” of 33 members of Con- 
gress he said PAC would attempt to 

e at the polls this year. Two days 

ter, Hillman himself at a press con- 

ference modified Burns’s_ statement. 
“There is no black list,” Hillman 


asserted, . 
“and there will be no black list by the 
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re International — 
Friend of Harry: Nick Bez, Presidential oarsman and cannery expert 


national organization. Local affiliates of 
PAC will decide whom to support and 
oppose in each state.” 

Last week, in Democratic primaries 

in Ohio and Alabama, PAC’s local efforts 
scored a miss, a near miss, and a near hit: 
€ In Ohio, PAC-supported Marvin C. 
Harrison, Cleveland attorney, ran a poor 
third behind Sen. James W. Huffman, 
the incumbent, in a contest for the Sena- 
torial nomination. Huffman, however, 
will have PAC’s backing against ex-Gov. 
John W. Bricker, who won the GOP 
nomination the same day. 
@In. Alabama, PAC-supported Rep. 
Luther Patrick of Birmingham trailed a 
political unknown, Laurie Battle, ex- 
Army major, by 5,456 votes and must 
face him in a run-off primary June 4. 
However, PAC-backed James E. (Big 
Jim) Folsom, 6-foot-8-inch ex-merchant 
mariner, led Lt. Gov. Handy Ellis in a 
five-man free-for-all race for the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination, but 
since he fell far short of the necessary 
majority, he will face Ellis in another 
June 4 run-off. 


ron 


CONGRESS: Bundle for Britain 
Majority Leader Alben W. Barkley 


paced back and forth at his desk in the 


Senate. He gestured violently. Once his 
voice rose to a high pitch—and broke. 
“Suppose,” Barkley told his hushed col- 
leagues last week, “the situation were 
reversed, and that we were asking for 
a loan. Suppose that an amendment were 
attached to the measure providing that 
not a dollar should be paid under the 
agreement until the government of Great 
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Britain . . . had negotiated an 
agreement by which we would 
surrender our territory, our 
bases in Alaska, Puerto Rico, or 
anywhere else on the face of 
the earth. .. . Any government 
which would agree to such a 
proposal at the end of a shot- ° 

n—as this proposal is—would 
all within 48 hours.” 

The Sore Trial: Wearily 
the Kentuckian concluded. Sel- 
dom in his capacity as No. 
1 Administration lieutenant in 
the upper house had his lead- 
ership been so sorely tried. 
Despite his pep talks, the Sen-. 
ate had spent more than three 
weeks in debate—much of it 
irrelevant—on the proposed $3,- 
750,000,000 loan to Britain. 
On Tuesday an attempt to limit 
debate had failed. Wednesday 
Barkley fought yet another ob- 
stacle: an amendment by Sen. 
Ernest W. McFarland of Ari- 
zona requiring that Britain 
grant the United States perma- 
nent civil air rights on Ameri- 
can-built bases in British terri- 
tories in return for the loan. The 
vote on this amendment, Bark- 
ley knew, would presage the 
fate of the entire loan. 








N. Y. Daily News 
Gum’s Here and Bubble’s Got It: A sign in a Brook- 
lyn store announcing long-scarce bubble gum caused this 
line to form. Some boys waited as long as six hours. One-cent 
sticks had been selling for a nickel on the black market. 
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CRIME: The Phantom 


A single, urban community, two 
civic identities make it a Siamese 
twin among cities. Each twin has 
a head of its own (a mayor and a 
city administration), but the two 
necessarily cooperate ratherclosely. 


Thus, in 1940, the WPA 
guide to Texas described the 
industrial and railroad town of 
Texarkana on the border of 
Texas and Southwestern Arkan- 
sas. Last week this dual civic 
operation had become not mere- 
ly a convenience but a grim 
life-and-death alliance. The rea- 
son: A cunning and ruthless 
killer, already responsible for 
five deaths and possibly a sixth, 
was prowling the town and 
countryside at night, territying 
55,000 residents who wondered 
where and when he would 
strike again. 

The Killer: Like most 
Western and Southwestern lo- 
calities, Texarkana could boast 
about a historic killer. Cullen 
Baker, an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier and irreconcilable, had cut 
a bloody swathe in Reconstruc- 
tion days by killing Negroes 
until his own brother-in-law 





Barkley soon had his answer 
—a favorable one. The roll call was nip 
and tuck; when ten names had been 
called, the tally was 5 to 5; at twenty, it 
was 10 to 10. But the final vote was 45 
to 40 against McFarland’s proposal. 

. Friday’s 46-to-34 approval of the loan 
itself came almost as an anticlimax. It 
followed the defeat of other hamstringing 
amendments, among them proposals to 
force Britain to spend 90 per cent of the 
loan in this country, to cut the loan to 
$1,000,000,000 and get the rest throu 
orgs sale of British securities, to with- 

old all but $1,000,000,000 of the loan 
until Britain actually eliminated discrimi- 
natory trade practices instead of just 
promising to do so, and to withhold the 
entire loan until our own Federal budget 
was balanced. Similarly disregarded were 
seven novel amendments by Sen. Wil- 


liam Langer, North Dakota isolationist, | 


each appropriating the amount involved 
in the loan to various domestic pro- 
grams instead. 

The final vote on the loan, a bipartisan 
showing, gave approval in exactly the 
form requested by President Truman. As 
the largest intergovernmental credit in 
world history went to the House, there 
to begin anew its struggle for acceptance, 
first reactions came from London. Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee politely declared 
himself gratified. But British opposition 
to the loan—bitter still about the trade 
concessions it would involve—died hard. 
In a front-page signed editorial in his 
Daily Express, the imperial Tory Lord 
Beaverbrook snapped: “We have sold the 
empire for a trifling sum.” 


Draft Stopgap 


With the Selective Service Act about to 
expire, the Senate last week whipped 
through a temporary measure ‘to extend 
the law from May 15, its expiration date, 
to July 1, pending final disposition of a 
House-passed measure. 

This Monday night the future of the 
draft was imperiled when the House 
tossed the explosive issue back to the 
Senate. It approved the 45-day extension 
of selective service, but tacked on amend- 
ments to prohibit the induction of teen- 
agers and fathers. 


ee 


RELIEF: Coals of Life 


~ The 55-day globe-circling tour through 
23 European, African, and Asiatic coun- 
tries wearied Herbert Hoover, the 71- 
year-old honorary chairman of the Fam- 
ine Emergency Committee. But last week 
he took little rest when he set foot once 
more on home soil. Arriving in San Fran- 
cisco by plane on May 10, he took. off 
24 hours later for Washington to report 
personally to President Truman. Saving 
public comment on his findings for a 
Chicago radio address scheduled for May 
17, the ex-President had only one interim 
observation: If the coal strike were re- 
sumed, “hundreds of thousands of people 
[would] die in the famine areas from de- 
layed food shipments.” This week, the 
White House had a new assignment for 
Hoover. He will leave shortly for South 


-America in an effort to seek more reliet 


food in that area. 


shot him down. 

The motive of Texarkana’s 1946 slayer 
was less obvious. His first victims, Polly 
Ann Moore, 17, a Red River Arsenal 
worker, and Richard L. Griffin, 29, war 
veteran, were found shot to death on 
March 24, in a parked car on a lonely 
road beyond the Texas limits of the town. 

Three weeks later, on April 14, the 
phantom killer struck again in the quiet 
Spring Lake Park section north of Tex- 
arkana. The bodies of Betty Jo Booker, 
15, of Texarkana, high-school junior and 
saxophonist, and Paul Martin, 17, of Kil- 
gore, Texas, were found a mile apart. 
Like the earlier victims, both had been 
shot with a .38-caliber pistol. Martin, a 
former Texarkana resident, had returned 
to town to go to a high-school dance 
with Miss Booker. After the dance they 
had left in Martin’s car for a brief ride. 

On May 8, Virgil Starks, 38-year-old 
Miller County, Ark., farmer, was listening 
to his radio in his home a dozen miles 
northeast of Texarkana, when two .22- 
caliber bullets were fired through the 
window. Mortally wounded, Starks col- 
lapsed. As his wife tried to oo om 
for help, the killer aay opened fire, 
hitting her twice in the face, then at- 
tempted to break into the house. Criti- 
cally wounded, Mrs. Starks staggered 
through the front door and across the 
highway to the home of relatives, where 
she collapsed. 


The Terror: Sheriff W. E. Davis of 
Miller County, with Texas Ranger Capt. 
M. T. Gonzaullas and Sheriff W. H. 
Presley of Bowie County, Texas, organ- 
ized the biggest manhunt in Texarkana’s 
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history. But the killer had vanished, 
leaving only a flashlight and a set of foot- 
prints. A test of the flashlight for finger- 
prints was fruitless. 

Apprehensively, Texarkana waited for 
the phantom to strike again. In scores of 
families, one member kept vigil against 
the killer while the others slept. Texar- 
kanans without watchdogs tried to buy 
them. Outlying night spots reported a 
falling off of business. A local movie can- 
celed its Saturday midnight show. Liquor 
dealers began closing at 9:30 p.m. Satur- 
day-night shopping was sharply reduced. 
For miles around, people went to bed un- 
easily last week. If they stayed up late 
they — guns handy and all lights blaz- 
ing in their homes. 

“These murders,” said a waitress, apol- 
ogizing for spilling coffee, “have given 
me the shakes..Some of the other girls 
have even refused to come to work 
nights.” 

On May 7 Texarkana got a fresh jolt. 
Coroner Frank G: Engler, after examin- 
ing the body of a man found dead and 
crushed by a freight train, declared the 
victim had been dead before the train 
hit him. 

No one could say whether he was the 
phantom’s: sixth victim, but Texarkana 
was willing to believe the worst. “This 
town,” said Ranger Captain Gonzaullas, 
“is living in an ‘atmo re of fear. We 
are hunting a man who is cold-blooded 
and unmerciful.” 


Jay’s Homecoming 

The 20-year-old Negro technical ser- 
geant, crippled by wounds suffered in 
France but proudly wearing three battle 
stars won during 27 months overseas 
with the 1814 Combat Engineers, 
settled down with his wife on a farm in 


Tennent, N. J., in February. However . 


questionable his prewar life, Jay Gould 
Cotton could feel that he had redeemed 
himself as a soldier. Then, in April, State 
Troopers caught up with him. Instinc- 
tively, Cotton started to flee. A bullet 
through his left knee cut him down. 

In 1940, when he was only 14, Cotton 
had been sentenced to ten to twenty years 
for burglary and put on a Georgia chain 
gang. Two weeks later, he- escaped. 
Thereafter he lived under assumed names. 
In the mistaken belief that he was eligible 
for the draft although only 14, he regis- 
tered that year under his father’s name, 
Mack Cotton. In 1942 he enlisted under 
the name Buddie, Brown. It was only 
after his discharge that the State Troop- 
ers, looking for “Mack Cotton” as a draft 
evader, picked him up. Once the story 
was out, Georgia asked that the fugitive 
be returned. New Jersey agreed. 

Still mi on crutches, Cotton last 
week appeal his extradition on the 
ground that his burglary conviction at the 
age of 14 was invalid. His lawyer argued 


that a juvenile court should have handled. 


the case. Justice Joseph B. Perskie of 


the New Jersey Supreme Court “ - 
fully” denied the appeal, ruling that Ne 


~ 





Associated Press 
V-2 takes off for New Mexico's ionosphere 


Jersey had no authority to judge the merit 
of the original conviction. Pending further 
appeal, Cotton was locked up in the 
Monmouth County, N. J., jail. 


Pa 


SERVICES: Rockets’ Red Glare 


To the west towered the saw-toothed 
Organ Mountains, spotted with sage- 
brush and mesquite. To the northwest 
loomed the bald, black-lava San Andreas 
Range. Between them in Southern New 
Mexico, near last July’s atom-bomb test 
site, lay the Army’s new White Sands 
Proving Grounds, 125 miles long. A 
gusty sou’wester scoured the alkali desert 
and swirled Sahara-like sandstorms at 
a lonely concrete blockhouse. Around this 
nerve center for things to come reared 
bombproof, steel-reinforced walls 10 feet 
thick, supporting a pyramid-shaped roof 
27 feet thick. 

If the scene appeared more suited for 
Buck Rogersiana than human life, it was 
no sosidet. White Sands had been 
chosen as the laboratory for developing 
thé push-button techniques of the next 
war. Here last week the Army officially 
began its postwar study of ineane 
— missiles which promised to revo- 
utionize warfare. The study began where 
the war’s practice had ended—with a test 
of the German V-2 rocket, scourge of 
Antwerp and London. 

Germany's dozen-year head start on 
rocket research, which had made _ pos- 
sible the production of 600 V-2s monthly 
at $35,000 apiece, was being put to the 
best possible test. To be sure, the Army 
had not captured any complete V-2 
(short for Vergeltungswaffe, or Venge- 
ance Weapon 2), but it had seized 
enough parts for 25 such rockets, plus 
detailed instruction manuals. It also 
brought to White Sands top-flight Ger- 
man scientists. They came voluntarily 
but under protective custody, and at 
nominal salaries. Under their direction, 


’ the rockets were assembled at the test- 


ing grounds by General Electric and 
Army Ordnance technicians. 

V-2 to A-4: On Friday, May 10, in 
the center of a concrete-and-steel launch- 
ing platform, the first V-2, renamed A-4, 
towered 46 feet, higher than a three- 
story house. Its cigar-shaped body was 
painted black and yellow, complete with 
pin-up girl. It weighed 14 tons, includ- 


ing 9 tons of liquid oxygen and ethyl = 


alcohol for fuel. 
An ominous warning was given to 200 
assembled correspondents and to t 


_ Army, Navy, Air Forces, and Britis 


brass by Lt. Col. Harold R. Turner, 
commander of White Sands. The one- 
time GE engineer, who had _ barely 
esca’ a V-2 in London, advised them 
to “hit the dirt—but fast” if the rocket 
wavered. Calmly he noted that a pre- 
liminary V-2 test had blasted a crater 25 
feet across and 35 feet deep. The specta- 
tors nervously eyed wind-hewn foxholes 
a thousand feet from the launching point. 

A red star shell flashed the two-min- 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 








Outwaiting the Russians 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


No settlement is better than a damaged our influence in the world, 
bad settlement. This is now an axiom and probably they have increased the 
of American international policy. It danger of another great war. It takes 
does not imply inflexibility. It leaves stoutness of heart in a diplomat, as 
room for the adjustment of many’ well as in a soldier, to stand firm 
difterences. It means, though, that the when he knows he has very little in 
United States no longer feels com- the way of immediate reserves and 
pelled to yield for the mere the folks back home are 
sake of reaching an agree- acting as if they didn’t give 
ment. . a hoot what happened to 

During the war, the first their country. 
emphasis was put on agree- 
ment. The results, in our 
dealings with the Russians, 
were lopsided. We conceded 
more than we got in return, 
especially since the Russians 
failed to live up fully to 
their promises. asting. He is not interested 

At the first meeting of the in a patched-up truce. He 
Council of Foreign Ministers, after believes we can outstay the Russians. 
V-J Day, Secretary Byrnes stood his This belief is based partly on our 
ground. But after the meeting broke economic power, partly on his faith 
up, deadlocked, he went to Moscow. that our political ideas and methods 
He was not badly outtraded there, if are more attractive than the Com- 
he was outtraded at all. But the reac- munists’ to most of the peoples. 


Mr. Truman, however, 
has unquenchable _ confi- 
dence in the United States 
and a very strong determi- 
nation to work for a lasting 

ace. The emphasis is on 





tion, in the American press, in Con- There is a good deal of evidence to 
gress, and at the White House, was support this conclusion. Despite the 
unfavorable enough to steady him. fact that they have som: 2,000,000 


Spurred by Admiral Leahy, his per- _ troops outside their frontiers, the Rus- 
sonal Chief of Staff, and some of the _ sians act as if they felt less secure than 
most influential members of the Sen- ever before. They must know that in 
ate, President Truman, in effect, di- every satellite country from 75 to 90 
rected Byrnes to be firm with the per cent of the population is against 
Russians. This instruction was not ob- them. They have even achieved the 
jectionable to Byrnes, despite his miracle of converting the traditionally 
natural tendency to compromise. But _pro-Russian Bulgars into’ vigorous Rus- 
it was Mr. Truman’s decision, one of sophobes. And they should be able to 
the most important he has made. see that their tactics have come close 

to fulfilling their dread of a tight 

It was a courageous decision, in Anglo-American front. 

many ways. For the postwar psy- Byrnes went to Paris with the inten- 
chology of the American people and __ tion not only to stand firm but to seize 
the postwar conduct of Congress have and hold the initiative. He hoped for 
gravely handicapped our diplomacy: some agreements. But, in the event of 
First our pell-mell withdrawal of failure, he wanted the blame to be 
troops from Europe and demobiliza- _ fixed beyond any possibility of doubt. 
tion, leading almost to the disintegra- He proposed: (1) a peace settlement 


_tion of our armed force. Then the with Austria and, as a first step, the 


failure to guarantee a minimum army reduction of the occupying garrisons 
by the prompt extension of Selective to 15,000 for each of the major pow- 
Service, plus the refusal to authorize’ ers; (2) a four-power, 25-year alliance 
universal military training. Then the to keep Germany disarmed, and (3) a 
long delay in action on the British general European conference on June 
loan and the uncertainty which still 15, even if the major powers had not 
surrounds this major move toward a_ previously :greed on the terms for 
viable peace. Then all of our internal Germany's former satellites. Each of 
bickerings and economic lurches which _ these proposals was « nstructive. Each 
have encouraged the world to believe was fumbled or parried by the Rus- 
that we are incapable of managing our _sians. As this is written, Molotoff 
internal affairs. seems to be yielding a little. 


For a nation less:strong than we in- Perhaps firmness is beginning to pay 


herently are, any one of these blunders dividends. When the Russians are con- 
in action or omission might have been vinced we prefer no agreement to a 
calamitous. Unquestionably, they have _ bad one, the dividends may increase. 








anal 


ute warning. The observers tensed as 
120 seconds ticked by. The firing switch 
was thrown. A whiff of smoke puffed 
between the V-2’s tail fins. A burst of 
orange flame followed. Slowly but 
smoothly, the rocket lifted itself off its 
base with a deafening whoosh. Quickly 
it gained speed, trailed by a diamond- 
shaped flame, 5,000 degrees Fahrenheit 
hot. In 59.4 seconds, it rose 15 miles and 
reached a speed of 3,800 miles per hour, 
five times faster than sound. Then the 
flame went out on schedule. 

Thereafter the V-2 traveled on momen- 
tum like any gun-fired projectile, but 
with its course stabilized by gyroscopes. 
Lost to the eye, it was tracked by instru- 
ments. Three captured German theodo- 
lites photographed it throughout its 
flight. Seventeen radars bounced their 
pulses off it to follow its trajectory. Radio 
receiving sets listened to automatic 
radios carried in the V-2’s “peacehead” 
which replaced the normal warhead. 
The peacehead also contained instruments 
for testing and reporting ‘the air pressure 
and temperature, and the rocket’s velocity, 
trajectory, and mechanical working. 

_ For seven minutes the rocket flew. It 
pierced through the atmosphere to the 
stratosphere and then to the mysterious 
ionosphere. It reached an altitude of 
75 miles, even though it was “snubbed 
down” below its maximum performance. 
Then, its momentum lost, it fell to earth. 
It landed 89 miles from the launchin 

point and only 360 yards from its ei | 
landing point. Breaking into small pieces, 
it buried itself into the sand. “Just what 
the doctor ordered,” beamed Maj. Gen. 
Everett S. Hughes, chief of the Army’s 
Ordnance Department. 

Flight of a Wac: Lest the whole 
show belong to the German design, the 
Army two hours later tested the first 
American-made heavy rocket, nicknamed 
“Wac Corporal” for its pencil-slim sil- 
houette. . 

Without a hitch the 700-pound rocket, 
16 feet tall but only 1 foot in diameter, 
took off. It was tracked by radar to a 
height of 10 miles, far below its 48-mile 
maximum, and then, like Longfellow’s 
arrow, came to earth no one knew where. 
Its job: to record conditions in the 
ionosphere for meteorological purposes. 

However spectacular the V-2 and Wac 
Corporal might appear in the 1940s, 
they represented military rockets in their 
infancy. Probable trends: (1) increased’ 
size—White Sands is building test stands 
for motors to power 150-ton rockets, 
and the Germans had actually blue- 
printed transoceanic rockets; (2) in- 
creased accuracy—radio control could im- 
prove the blunderbuss aim of the German 
V-2; (8) increased power—atomic war- 
heads would make more efficient the 
present V-2, which carries only one ton . 
of explosive to 9 tons of fuel, and (4) 
possible defense—the Army will attempt 
to intercept one V-2 with another 
equipped with the VT proximity fuse 
used in anti-aircraft shells. 
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Sign of the Times 
The OPA last week raised the ceiling 
price on tire inflaters. 
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Atomic Fun 


Public-relations officers for Joint Task 
Force No. 1 long ago wearied of answer- 
ing questions raised by President Tru- 
man’s postponement of the atom-bomb 
tests. Their stock answer, posted on the 
wall; “It doesn’t Bikini difference Atoll.” 


os 


Added Burden 


Spring house cleaning is always an un- 
happy time at CIO headquarters here. 
The AFL painters not only work during 
policy meetings,-they sneer. 


ows 


Mac’s Stingless Gadflies 

- The Washington embassy in which Em- 
peror Hirohito’s envoys once rested from 
their tricky duties now echoes to a busy 
office clack. Of its luxurious furnishings, 
there remain only antique paintings of 
Jap peasants at patient toil and feudal 
nobles in military jousts. In the fading 
glow of these mementos to the broken 
power of the Empire of the Rising Sun, 
‘the Far Eastern Commission is shaping 
Japan’s future, mostly with patient toil 
but sometimes with diplomatic jousts. 

Last week, despite the efforts of the 
American chairman, Maj. Gen. Frank R. 
McCoy, other nations among the eleven 
on the commission were challenging the 
United States policy at three major points. 
Two of the conflicts—over Jap food and 
reparations—stemmed from the third: 
what kind of constitution Japan should 
have. Communist Russia, Laborite Aus- 
tralia, and Laborite New Zealand mis- 
trusted the conservative democracy they 
suspected the United States wanted to 
impose. 

McCoy, for 40 years a soldier-diplo- 
mat, had retired when Secretary of State 
Bymes summoned him from the presi- 
dency of the Foreign Policy Association 
last September with word that President 
Truman had “drafted” him for chairman- 
ship. Having served on the League of 
Nations commission which investigated 
the Manchurian conquest, McCoy knew 
the Japs. More important, he was an old 
friend of General of the Army MacArthur. 
_ The Food Question: The first Amer- 
ican goal—approval of the basic directive 
Washington gave MacArthur before the 
commission assembled—was reached with 
ease. Even the dour, taciturn Russian 
ambassador, Andrei A. Gromyko, did not 
deny that the directive would disarm 
Japan industrially and militarily and 
punish her warmakers. 

It was the veto power that worried 
McCoy. If a majority voted to alter 
MacArthur’s course, the United’ States 


might have to use the veto, giving Russia 
a precedent to do likewise to break 
United Nations restraints on its expan- 
sion in Europe and the Middle East. 

The initial challenge came not from 
Russia but from little New Zealand. Its 
Washington minister and commission 
member, Sir Carl August Berendsen, dis- 
covered on the inspection trip to Tokyo 
last January that Japs, five months after 
surrender, were still fat. 

The basic directive had authorized 
MacArthur to import sufficient foods to 


- prevent hunger riots endangering his 


troops. He had halved the 3,500,000 tons 
requested by Baron Shidehara’s govern- 
ment for 1946. But Sir Carl surmised that 
while the Chinese and other victims 
starved, the Japs were blandly eating 
themselves out of their food reserves in 
the confidence that MacArthur would 
see them through. Learning last month 
the United States would ship 500,000 
tons to Japan in the first six months this 
year, the black-browed and brass-voiced 
Sir Carl blew up. To the applause of the 
Indian and Philippine delegates at the 
meeting, Berendsen answered McCoy’s 
claim that Japan’s feeding was not a pol- 
icy matter: “I think it sure is . . . if pref- 
erence [on food] is given the aggressor. I 
think the commission should have no part 
ot it. I shall say no more at present, but 
if I said less I should be betraying my 








every conception of decency .. . in the 
relationships of man to man.” 

Later Sir Carl did say more. Then the 
commission issued a policy statement 
recommending that the basic policy di- 
rective remain unaltered but that food 
needs be reviewed. In Washington, con- 
sultations between the Department of 
Agriculture, the Combined Food Board, 
and UNRRA brought further cuts. Mac- 
Arthur, given a copy of the policy and 
asked for his findings, maintained Olym- 
pian silence. 

The Vote Question: On the consti- 
tution issue, Berendsen and Gromyko’s 
successor, Ambassador Nikolai V. Novi- 
koff, led the fight, with Australian sup- 
port. Two weeks before the April 10 elee- 
tion in Japan, they forced the commis- 
sion to put three questions to MacArthurs 
Should not the elections be postponed 
until the Japs learned more about de- 
mocracy? Should not the people, rather 
than the new Diet, pass on the new 
constitution which MacArthur had ap- 
proved? Should not the Supreme Com- 
mander at least inform the people they 
might consider alternatives to that con- 
stitution? 

To the first two questions MacArthur 
gave a crisp “No”; to the third, silence. 
When the Supreme Commander’s answer 
came before the commission for approv- 
al, the members, one by one, voted aye. 
It came Sir Carl’s tum. With a rueful 
glance at Novikoff, he lapsed into his 
Down Under accent and said: “I say, 
one can’t butt one’s head against a 
stone wall, y’ know.” Novikoff 








Washington Post 
Injun Chief: By his story, Chief Whitecloud, 97, 
and an Osage, had tramped 1,406 miles from 
Dallas to Washington to seek a war-dance job with 


voted a lone no. 

On reparations, the quiet, 
courteous Russian is ranged 
with the Chinese member, 
Ambassador Wei Tao-ming. 
Instead of computing Jap 
vandalism from Pearl Har- 
bor, Wei proposed going 
back to the Marco Polo 
Bridge Incident, which start- 
ed the Sino-Jap War in July 
1937. Novikoff, remembering 
the Jap occupation of Siberia 
after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, wanted that period cov- 
ered too, thus enlarging Rus- 
sia’s reparations claims. The 
issue, which is interlocked 
with Japan’s industrial econ- 
omy, is being threshed out in 
committee. 

The commission’s staff of 
experts includes the western 
world’s two foremost authori- 
ties on Japan, Dr. A.D.A. De 
Kat Angelino of the Nether- 
lands and Sir George Sansom 
of Britain. Others are coming 
in. To make room for them, 
the embassy furniture is be- 
ing moved from the dining 
room to the chancellery. The 
paintings of the patient toil- 


Gene Autry. Failing to get the job, he obtained food ers and the jousting nobles 


and lodging from the Veterans Administration. 


will hang where they are. 
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IRAN: Unanswered Question and Empty Chair 


The Russians wouldn't tell whether 
their troops had left Iran and the Ira- 
nians didn’t know. That was the situation 
confronting the UN Security Council on 
May 8, when it met to hear the answers 
to its requests to both Moscow and 
Teheran for information on the sched- 
uled withdrawal of the Red Army 
from Azerbaijan by May 6. The pre- 
sumption was that the Soviets had 
quit the autonomous, Communist-domi- 
nated province. 

More important than the missing So- 
viet report was the empty Soviet chair 
at the Council table.~ Forty-one-year-old 
Paul Hasluck of Australia, the Council’s 
newest member, brought up this painful 
subject: “I apologize,” he said, “for 
drawing attention to this, but we must 


. . look at the fact that there are only ten 


members sitting at this council.” 
Speaking haltingly, from a small note- 
book, he raised the following two points: 
In the opinion of his government, a 
Council member represented, not itself 
alone, but all 51 United Nations. Should 
a member have the right to decide when 
he would, or would not, choose to repre- 
sent the United Nations, “it would un- 
dermine the whole structure of this 
body.” Were the Council to admit that 





an absent member could “prevent the 
Council from taking action, then we not 
only fail in our duty as representatives, 
but I suggest that we defeat the whole 
purpose for which this body was created.” 
But the Australian demand for an 
immediate showdown received little sup- 
port from the Americans and British. The 
Americans prefer not to link questions 
of principles to a specific case and the 
British wish to wait until the September 
meeting of the General Assembly for 
discussion of the whole veto issue. 
Inside Iran: In Iran the issue shifted 
from the evacuation of Soviet troops to 
relations between Azerbaijan and the rest 
of Iran. The Iranian Premier, Ghavam 


_ Saltaneh, held further meetings with Pre- 


mier Jaafar Pishevari of the Azerbaijan 
provisional government. The Soviet Am- 
bassador, Ivan Sadchikoff, attended the 
conference as a “friendly observer.” 
Having previously agreed to the “re- 
incorporation” of Azerbaijan into Iran, 
Pishevari now produced the condi- 


tions under which reconciliation with 
the Central government in Teheran 
could be effected. 

These were: (1) all military com- 
manders in Azerbaijan to be chosen by 
the Central government from a list sub- 





Associated Press 


Amid this flourish of pistols by his followers, Premier Pishevari of Azerbaijan 
arrives in Teheran for conferences with Premier Ghavam 





Newsweek, May 20, 1946 


mitted to it by Pishevari, no other mili- 
appointments to be made by 
Teheran; (2) complete control-by the 
Azerbaijan autonomous authorities over 
the collection and distribution of taxes; 
(3) exclusion of the national. - gen- 
darmerie from the territory of Azer- 
baijan, and (4) approval by the Central 
government of land redistribution al- 
ready completed by the Pishevari regime. 
Allied observers on the spot freely pre- 
dicted the outbreak of civil war in Iran. 
They were certain the Russians would 
support the Azerbaijan rebels, but there 
was no indication that éither Britain or 
the United States had any intention of 
supporting the Central government. On 


. May 18, after stories that Azerbaijan had 


declared “war” on Iran failed to be sub- 
stantiated, negotiations between Ghavam 
and Pishevari broke down and the Azer- 
baijan leader left Teheran. 


Sa 


BANK: Setting Up Shop 

In July 1944, delegates of the United 
Nations met at Bretton Woods, N. H., to 
agree on formation of a World Bank for 
financing postwar reconstruction, and an 
International Monetary Fund for stabiliz- 
ing international exchange. Last Decem- 
ber, with Russia absent, they signed 
protocols bringing the two. financial 
bodies into being. Last week at Wash- 
ington, with Russia still out, the Bank 
and Fund ‘set up shop with 39 members. 

The United States, the largest single 
underwriter of the Bank’s $7,600,000,000 
capital and the Fund’s $7,397,500,000, 
reserved to itself the right to choose the 
Bank’s president. But Lewis Douglas, for- 
mer Director of the Budget and Presi- 
dent Truman’s candidate for the job, 
didn’t want it, and no substitute had yet 
been nominated. The winning candidate 
for the Fund’s directorship, Camille Gutt, 
former Belgian Finance Minister, ac- 
cepted happily. Both jobs pay $30,000 a 
year, after taxes. 

The two new bodies then prepared for 
their immediate jobs. The Bank’s: mar- 
keting its bonds to private investors, who 
may get 4 per cent interest. The Fund's: 
setting dollar values on the world’s wildly 
dislocated currencies. 


oe 


RIGHTS: Women of Resolve 


Polygamy all over the world, prostitu- 
tion no matter where, and rg rights 
for women in every country last week 
came to an end—by resolution of the Sub- 
commission on the Status of Women of 
the Commission on Human Rights of the 
United Nations. In the second week after 


._ its formation the seven-woman subcom- 


mission thus enjoyed to the full the right 
conferred on it to pass resolutions. That 
seemed ‘about as far as it would get. For 
its ex-officio member, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, chided it for dealing with such 
problems as prostitution that did not have 
“the slightest place” in its proceedings. 
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mn” But it won’t come until new cars 


and made safe through modern engineering... and until all 


those whose driving experience was limited during the war 


years renew their skill. 


? 


Right now, cars gf average more than 8 years 





of age, many with parts and tires ©) badly worn. The 








older your car gets, the more cautiously you should drive. If 


you aren’t sure your car is safe, protect yourself and others 
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By last week at the Paris Foreign Min- 
isters Conference the Russians had re- 
made the painful discovery that first 
angered them at UN sessions in New 
York-that the United States was now 
the chief antagonist of the Soviet Union. 
This, however, was not according to plan. 
For Moscow’s intent, according to re- 
marks made by Generalissimo Stalin to 
foreign diplomats, was to appease Amer- 
ica and concentrate on Great Britain. 
Now, probably as a result of its mis- 
carried diplomacy, the Russians sudden- 
ly turned conciliatory again, for the mo- 
ment at least. 

Before that, in the formal meetings 
around the Luxembourg Palace tables, 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff M. Molo- 
<7 wae an often bitter battle “ 
words. Every day per correspond- 
ents—better informed than at any previ- 
ous conference—reported new disagree- 
ments. But even these formal exchanges 
did not reflect the full depth of Ameri- 
can-Soviet differences as much as one 
private party that was out of bounds to 
the press. 

It was supposed to be a pleasant social 
occasion—a private dinner for Byres in 
Molotoff’s hotel suite. Foreign Vice Min- 
ister Andrei V: and interpreter 
Nikolai Pavloff their chief. Ben 
Cohen and Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen 
of the State Department came with Sec- 
retary Byrnes. ? 

Over coffee and liqueurs Molotoff 
amiably suggested that the time had 
come to b the deadlock of the con- 
ference. The Soviets, he said, were will- 
ing to yield on reparations and make 
adjustments on Italian colonies. If only 
Byrnes would agree to give Trieste to 
the Yugoslavs, the conference would re- 
sult in a spectacular success. 

Byrnes’s answer was as unexpected as 
it was emphatic. “We in the United 
States,” he said, “are not used to barter- 
ing away the freedom of peoples for 
reparations or frontier lines.” 

Molotoff moment forgot his role 
of host. In a bitter cr A he denounced 
Byrnes’s “high moral tone.” He snapped: 
“The United States has troops in every 
Latin American country, in Iceland, in 
Egypt, and im,the Azores. What is more 
I know you are trying to get bases even 
closer to the Soviet Union—in Iran and 
in Turkey.” 

They Were Asked: Without losing 
his temper Byrnes explained that the 
“troops” in Latin Ameri¢ta, E Ice- 
land, and the Azores amounted in each 
case to no more than a few hundred me- 
chanics and laborers supervising the re- 
moval of wartime installations. He termed 
the suggestion of American bases in 


‘CONFERENCE: Bitter Words, Startled Feelings 


Associated Press 
Tito: Byrnes refuses to give Trieste to 
his Yugoslavs 


Turkey and Iran as “fantastic.” He then 
went into a full description of the size 
and character of Russian troops in each 
friendly or enemy country they occupy. 
(The latest authoritative estimates: 250,- 
000 each in Bulgaria and Hungary, 450,- 
000 in Rumania, 300,000 each in Poland 
and Austria. ) 

“Yes,” Molotoff ‘countered, “but wher- 
ever our troops are stationed they are 
welcomed by the local populations. Ban- 
quets are given for our commanders and 
spontaneous demonstrations mark their 


public appearances. Have the Icelanders’ 


ever arranged a banquet for their Ameri- 
can commanders? Why even your Fascist 
stooge Salazar is trying to get rid of 
your troops in the Azores.” 





’ “That may be so,” Bymes quietly re- 
torted, “but our troops in friendly coun- 
tries have always been invited by the 
governments concerned. And that is more 
than you can say for the Red Army, 
M Whisky So 

isky Sour: Secretary Byres tried 
humor as well as forceful words on For- 
eign Minister Molotoff—with even less re- 

t . At a cocktail party in the American 
Embassy he suggested: “We ought to 
have the conference start at 8 every night 
and have a cocktail party first at 6:30 
and maybe we would agree on things.” 
Mol thought for a few seconds and 
replied: “Yes. But we should have the 
conference at 9 o'clock.” 

Byrnes ge tried to persuade the 
Russian to drink the whisky which he 
4 with evident distrust. 

y don’t you drink it? Vodka is 
much stronger.” 

“No. It is not.” 

“Anyway, you made me drink vodka 
last night. You ought at least to drink a 
toast.” 


Molotoff took a condescending sip and 
Byrnes exulted: “If you drink enough of 
this Bourbon, you'll sign a protocol.” 
Molotoff actually do two drinks and 
then bravely shifted to champagne. 

Sen. Tom Connally, one of Byrnes’s ad- 
visers, also tackled Molotoff. He asked 
Nikolai Pavloff, the Soviet interpreter, if 
the Foreign Minister could say “yes” in 
any language. Pavloff burst into laughter 
and translated the question for Molotoff. 
He laughed—but that was all. 


Valse Trieste 


When Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff 
M. Molotoff ends a statement at the Paris 
foreign ministers’ meeting, he customar- 
ily says in Russian: “I’ve finished.” Then 
Nikolai Pavloff, his interpreter, barks in 
English: “I’ve finished.” The French in- 
terpreter adds a shrill: “Fini.” Last week 
when Molotoff ended a destructive ‘state- 
ment on one of Secretary Bymes’s pro- 
posals, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, 
presiding over the session, jumped in 
promptly with: “Finished?” 

Bevin’s query very nearly described 
the conference itself. Affairs went so 
badly at the beginning of the week that 
they could hardly get worse. But then 
they did actually improve as day fol- - 
lowed wearying day at the Luxembourg 
Palace. 

In deep gloom on Monday of last 
week, the foreign ministers confessed 
failure on critical features of the Italian 
treaty—reparations, colonies, and, most 
of all, Trieste. So they gave up Italy alto- 
gether on Tuesday and turned to the 
Balkans. They promptly settled one item: 
return of Transylvania from Hungary 
to Rumania. But this merely ratified an 
action the Russians had already taken. 
When they came to other Balkan issues 
the four were again at loggerheads. 

In such Byrnes sug- 


an 
gested that the full-dress, 21-nation peace 
conference be called for June 15, despite 
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International 


Bevin finds conference relaxation dancing with Lady Diana Duff Cooper, wife of 
the British Ambassador to Paris 


failure to agree on preliminary draft 
treaties. In hope born of desperation, 
he felt that 21 nations might agree 
where four couldn't, that seventeen 
“fresh minds” might concoct. solutions 


where four tired and irritable men had - 


haggled each other to a standstill. But 
Molotoff would give the proposal only 
qualified endorsement, with vitiating 
arnendments that would still réquire the 
Big Four to agree in advance and to 
dominate the conference. 

Of all the issues the hardest to crack 
remained, that of Trieste. No one had 
yet found a way to reconcile Russia's 
insistence that the strategic North Adri- 
atic port be given to its satellite, Yugo- 
slavia, with the western Allies’ stubborn 
determination to keep the city Italian. 
All week Molotoff tried to work out 
private deals. As bait, he dangled before 
Byres .and the Italian Premier, Alcide 
de Gasperi, the possibility of concessions 
on the colonial question. 

Finally, on May 10, he declared that 
Russia would abandon its demand for 
an exclusive trusteeship in Tripolitania, 
which had aroused intense British oppo- 
sition. Instead, the Soviets would accept 
the French compromise proposal for for- 
mer Italian colonies: Italian administra- 
tion of United Nations trusteeships. This 
concession immediately proposed opti- 
mism at the conference table. But it did 
not lessen opposition to the Soviet de- 
mands on Trieste. 

In making a public gesture toward 
compromise on the colonies, Molotoff 
also had a hidden : to embarrass 
Britain. Bevin had. proposed immediate 
independence of Cyrensica and Tripoli- 
_ tania; now he would either have to re- 


nege on that offer, and thereby incur 
Arab wrath, or risk Russian charges of 
obstructionism on the Council. 
Significance-~—— 

The Soviet concessions on _ Italian 
colonies to some extent revived optimism 
about the Foreign Ministers Conference. 
However, concessions were in 
themselves part of the hard bargaining 
on fundamental issues which pro- 
duced the conference’s previous disagree- 
ments. The unyielding stands taken on 
these issues reached a peak in the dis- 
pute over Trieste. 

Trieste took on this great importance 
partly because died agai and stra- 
tegic position. e great port at 
the head of the Adriatic — much of 
the overseas commerce from Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Husguy. « and Yugoslavia. 
Its acquisition by Yugoslavia would com- 
plete Russian economic hegemony in this 
part of the world. Also, Trieste has exten- 
sive shipbuilding yards and is the head- 
quarters for insurance companies and 
banks with interests throughout the world. 

But beyond this, Trieste has become a 


’ symbol to both the Anglo-Americans and 


the Russians. Yielding on the subject. of 
Trieste would in the eyes of either side 
constitute a sort of diplomatic Munich. 
The a have made Trieste 
the t of Secretary B ’s pol- 
icy of dealing with Russia with “firmness 
and patience.” Thus yielding Trieste to 
the Yugoslavs, would be re psa 
— Western. E 
a tly aa sign of Angle Amer 
unism, for the mo- « 
ment on the emer in in the west, might 
strength. 


. deeply invol 


~ munist parties support | 


Soviet prestige is probably even more 

oe than that of the United 
States and Britain. Russia’s ability to get 
Trieste for Yugoslavia has become a test 
of Soviet power to further the expansion 
of the Communist-dominated states of 
Eastern Europe. In: this respect Com- 
munist propaganda has probably over- 
reached itself, to the embarrassment of 
the Russians. A NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent in Belgrade cabled this account of 
the situation produced by runaway prop- 
aganda: 

“About 2,000 people, mostly young, 
are marching fifteen abreast below my 
window shouting: “We will give up our 
lives but never Trieste! Yes, yes, Trieste! 
Yugoslavia Trieste!’ This. sort of thing has 
been going on for weeks and even 
months. But it has increased so much in 
the past few days that it has the making 
of a first-class crisis. Those usually well 
versed in Balkan politics fear popular 
feeling has been whipped up to such a 
point that more serious trouble may de- 
velop as early as this coming week.” 

Trieste also underlined a amental 
roblem that the Communists have so far 
ailed to solve—how to reconcile interna- 

tional Communism with nationalism. For 
the present the Russians have adopted 
the compromise of having local Com- 
nationalism. 
Thus Yugoslav Communists demand 
Trieste while Italian Communists sup- 
port Italian claims to it. German Com- 
munists demand a unified Reich; French 
Communists support a policy of detach- 
ing the Ruhr and Rhineland from Ger- 
many. The dangers of such tactics to fool 
the people were pointed out long ago by 
Abraham Lincoln. 


oo 


EGYPT: Empire Unbuttoning? 


“The Government of the United King- 
dom have proposed to withdraw all Brit- 
ish naval, military, and air forces from 
Egyptian territory.” 

at blunt announcement last week 
shook the British Empire from West- 
minster to Sydney. Made first in Cairo, 
and four hours later to a tense House of 
Commons, it meant the end of a 64-year 
cycle of imperial history during which 
British troops were continually stationed 
in Egypt to guard the empire’s lifeline 
through the Suez Canal. 

The declaration came on the eve of 
negotiations in Cairo for revising the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. That 
treaty permits Britain to maintain 10,000 
troops and 400 aircraft in Egypt as a 
peacetime Canal ‘garrison. Though it has 
ten more years to run, Egyptian national- 
ists have demanded with mounting heat 


_and frequent violence that evacuation 


must take place at once. But the chief 
reason for the prompt British declaration 
was the Egyptian Government’s threat to 
bring. the case before the United Na- 
tions Security Council. 

The promise to leavé—soon, though not 
at once—was frankly designed by the La- 














the Continental Can Company saves time 
and simplifies accounting with CZaZonals 


This well-known concern uses National 
Payroll machines to make and distrib- 
ute its weekly payroll. These machines 
greatly simplify the making of all pay- 
roll records including social security and 
state unemployment reports. They are 
also used to make the labor distribution. 
The use of these machines has effected a 
great saving over the former method of 
preparing payrolls and making distri- 
bution. 

The National Payroll Machine makes 
the following records simultaneously. 
First, the individual payroll checks and 
pay statement, each showing the gross 
pay, the deductions for the current pay 
period, the net pay and cumulative 
figures for earnings and withholding tax. 


Second, an individual earnings record for 
each employee with cumulative figures 
available for tax reports. And third, a 
payroll sheet and check register. 


All entries are clear and legible. Af 
printings are originals and identical, thus 
obviating discrepancies due to human 
error. 


National Accounting Systems serve the 
accounting needs of businesses of every 
size and type. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines do not require 
specially trained operators, and they 
meet the needs of individual plant prac- 
tices, methods, and deductions. The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 


View of a National Accounting Machine in 
the payroll department of the Continental 
Can Company. 
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bor government to conciliate the national- 
ists and win their agreement to several 
conditions such as an Anglo-Egyptian 
alliance. But extreme nationalists quickly 
charged that the reservations would keep 
Egypt a British satellite. 

Shame and Folly: An apontite, 
but equally violent, reaction developed in 
London. There the Conservative opposi- 
tion attacked the promise as the “unbut- 
toning of the British Empire.” Interparty 
unity on foreign affairs broke down as 
Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden cut 
loose against Prime Minister Attlee in the 
most dramatic debate on foreign policy 
since the Labor government took office. 
Excerpts: 

CxurcuHILL: This is a very grave state- 
ment—one of the most momentous I have 
heard in this House . . . Sixty years of 
diplomacy and administration . . . 

P. Prratin, Communist M.P.: That is 


long enough. 

intron, (voice rising and face go- 
ing white with anger): Things are built up 
with great labor and cast away with great 
shame and folly .. . 

EpEen: Were the Dominion govern- 
ments consulted . . . and did they agree 
to its conditions and its timing? 

ATTLEE: Yes, I brought this draft be- 
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NEWSWEEK Map by James Cutter 





fore the Dominion Prime Ministers and 
discussed it with them. 

Opposition criEs: Did they agree? 

ATTLEE (thumbs belligerently stuck in 
his vest pockets): His Majesty's govern- 
ment ‘take full responsibility. I discussed 
it with the Dominion representatives very 
fully. They agreed that this was the best 
method of approach. * 

. CHuRCHILL: The word “approach” 
really means “departure.” 

The New Phase: Attlee won the 
vote, 327-158. But the next day the Prime 
Minister, chastened and apologetic, had 
to come before the House to confess that 
Dominion support for the evacuation of 
Egypt was not nearly so positive as he had 
indicated. After conferring with Domin- 
ion ministers now meeting in London, he 
had had to draw up a retraction: “I think 
the word ‘agreed’ might have given a 
wrong impression . . . The Dominion 
Ministers were not called upon to express 
agreement in a matter which was one of 
United Kingdom responsibility.” 

A bitter outcry came from Australia, 
whose forces fought in two world wars to 
preserve Empire communications through 
the Mediterranean. Australia’s wartime 
commander-in-chief, Gen. Sir Thomas 
Blamey, found it “impossible to believe 
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A new air command will preserve the life line after Britain leaves Egypt 
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that Britain really intends to abandon 
control of the Eastern Mediterranean .. . 
We shall be entering a new phase in em- 
pire history, because the strategical unity 
of empire relations is centered on the 
Suez Canal Zone.” Blamey scorned the 
“Gyppos” on whom the empire must now 
depend: “What’s the value of the Egyp- 


‘tian fighting forces anyhow? Even less 


than that of Italy, whom they refused to 
fight. Egypt is a land of intrigue where 
the highest bidder takes the prize.” 
Significance-——- 

The storm over the timing and phras- 
ing of the government’s announcement 
tends to obscure the fact that Britain does 
not really mean to abandon control of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Britain offers to 
withdraw only when it is fully satisfied 
that Egypt will maintain a base from 
which British troops can operate in time 
of emergency. 

Furthermore, Britain is under no legal 
obligation to withdraw its troops until 
1956. The threat of reverting to the status 
quo of the 1936 treaty is an ace card 
which the British still hold. However, 
London considers it better politically— 
and even militarily—to have a friendly 
Egypt than to maintain troops in a coun- 
try which might break out in rebellion at 
any minute. Britain appreciates fully that 
Egypt remains strategically vital, for two 
main reasons: 

@ The Suez Canal is still the critical link 
in the empire communications. But it can 
be defended from air bases outside Egypt 
—in the Sudan, Aden, Eritrea, Palestine, 
Cyprus, and Iraq, and even farther afield 
—and by the subsequent moving in of air- 
borne and supporting troops. The skele- 
ton organization for such a farflung air- 
defense system already exists in the 
Mediterranean-Middle East (MedMe) 
Command (see map). Under its jovial, 
sallow, and dark-haired commander, Air 
Marshal Sir Charles Medhurst, MedMe 
spreads its wings over a vast area from 
Morocco to Iran, and from’ Austria to 
the Indian Ocean. In French and Soviet 
zones it is liquidating wartime establish- 
ments and contacts, but in British-occu- 
pied territory it still controls operational 
groups, such as the Desert Air Force in 
Italy. It expects to forestall future attacks 
before, not at, the Canal. 

@ Egypt must continue to be the jump- 
ing-off point for ground operations in the 
Middle East and North Africa. Although 


. Palestine is being developed as a British 


base, it can never be an alternative to 
Egypt in time of war. There is no way to 
supply Palestine on a large scale except 
from Egypt. Haifa is a small port, and 
opens only into the Mediterranean; the 
British still feel they must have Alexan- 
dria and Suez in order to supply wartime 
forces in the Middle East. Thus when the 
British speak of bases in the Canal zone, 
they mean arsenals and supply depots 
sufficient to maintain incoming British 
troops for a reasonable period until more 
supplies can be poured in. 

If they are satisfied that the Egyptian 
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Another Kentucky tradition, 
Kentucky Tavern, the whiskey 
that has always enjoyed the 
same family ownership, was on 
its: way to fame when Aristides 
won the first Kentucky Derby 
Seventy-one years ago. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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STYRON 


This bright young housewife, of course, is elated with her new _ THE NAME YOU CAN DEPEND ON IN PLASTICS 
refrigerator. And rightly! It’s the product of a progressive Styron (Dow Polystyrene) is unsurpassed in brilliance and 


industry that quickly takes hold of worthwhile new ideas. hardness among plastics. These and other qualities recom- 
mend it for use in many manufacturing fields. Other Dow 


Dow is proud to supply that industry with basic materials like plastics: Saran for colorful fabrics that can be cleaned 


Styron, the nation’s leading plastic. Styron is used by many with a damp cloth, non-rusting window screen or cor- 
top-rate refrigerator manufacturers in ice compartment doors, rosion-resistant pipe and tubing; Saran Film and Ethocel 
shelves, door handles and other parts. (That colorful bowl is. Sheeting for better packaging; Ethocel for durable molded 
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Styron, too!) Manufacturers know you can put Styron in your Herne pent eieeiets for costings and Sat 


refrigerator—and add beauty and utility—because of Styron’s : 
brilliance and its ability to withstand everyday use, even at low 
temperatures. And it doesn't impart taste or odor to food. 


Those are only a few reasons why Styron is in demand as a 
starting point for fine products—from toys and costume jewelry 
to batteries and automobile parts. Alert manufacturers have 
learned many reasons (and users of their products are finding 
out!) why Styron is the name you can depend on in plastics. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Oe ee PLASTICS 


Dow Plastics include: Styron, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 
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Army can maintain these caches, they will 
pull out entirely, although they hope to 
have British observers remain on hand, 
While they would like to have one divi- 
sion in-the Canal zone in peacetime, they 
will concede that a friendly Egypt could 
do the job alone. Britain has little man- 
power to waste on such peacetime guard 
duties and has no intention of keeping 
large garrisons in the Middle East or 
Mediterranean. The British think they 
will have enough time to move troops into 
position from England in case of trouble. 


Oe 


YEMEN: Ally Imam 


In San’a, a town which has a mud wall 
with eight gates and is the capital of the 
tiny Arab kingdom of Yemen on the Red 
Sea, Col. W. A. Eddy talked with the old 
Imam Yahya of Yemen for 23 days. Colo- 
nel Eddy, who is the American Minister 
to Saudi Arabia, had with him some Amer- 
ican ice-cream mix and two doctors who 
found the Imam had arthritis. At the end 


- of the talks last week it was announced . 


that Yemen has established diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States. The Imam 
asked for American communications tech- 
nicians and public-health advisers. 

Yahya, whose full name and title are 
Zaidi Imam Yahya Mohammed Hamid ed 
Din, has ruled singlehanded for nearly 
half a century the 3,500,000 Arabs in his 
fertile plains kingdom, the home of 
Mocha coffee. The white-bearded Mo- 
hammedan keeps them poor so they will 
work hard and not meddle in politics. 
But Yemenites say he has buried jars of 
gold in his palace cellar, and some call 
him “Father of Stinginess.” Every day he 
sits, a slight brown figure in a striped 
gown and turban, under the “Tree of 
Justice” in San’a’s public square. Subjects 
bring their suits to him and he writes 
out his judgments, sometimes in poetry. 
When Yemenites mention his name they 
add: “May God preserve him.” 


PnP 


ITALY: The Little Ex-King 


Through months of anxious family con- 
ferences Victor Emmanuel III, at 76 as 
stubborn as a Sardinian donkey, refused 
to heed his relatives’ warning: The 
House of Savoy was doomed unless Vic- 
tor Emmanuel ceased to be its symbol. 
But last week the King of Italy, former 
King of Albania and onetime Emperor 
of Ethiopia, yielded. He abdicated. Ac- 
companied by his strapping Montenegrin, 
Queen, who towers 8 inches over his own 
5 feet 8 inches, Victor Emmanuel sailed 
away to exile in Egypt—and enjoyment of 
a reputed $20,000,000 personal fortune, 
_ mostly invested in the British Empire. 

Victor Emmanuel’s association with 
Fascism, war, and defeat had made it 
impossible for him to rule. Nearly two 
years ago he had deeded his royal au- 
thority to his son as Lieutenant General 
of the Realm. Now the tall and handsome 
Crown Prince became Humbert II, King 








Victor Emmanuel III and Humbert II 


of Italy. But the Italian Cabinet sternly 
forbade him to add “by grace of God 
and the will of the people.” The people 
withheld their will until June 2, when 
a referendum will decide whether the 
monarchy itself will be swept away. 
Campaigning for the plebiscite, and for 
simultaneous government elections, is al- 
ready under way. Humbert bid for sur- 
vival by promising cheering royalists a 
more democratic monarchy. Against him 
are all the principal parties. Communists, 
pointedly referring to the 28 days pend- 
ing the vote, branded Humbert “King of 
May.” But on Sunday the Left found a 
formidable’ opponent—Pope Pius (XII. 
While avoiding the monarchy question, 
the Pontiff gave some blunt political ad- 
vice to a throng of Catholic women at St. 
Peter’s: They should support only candi- 
dates who offer “sure guarantees that 
they will respect the rights of God and of 
religion. Go and instruct from house to 
house. Do not allow yourselves to be 
beaten . .. This is a sacred duty.” 


Sa 


GREECE: Royal Plebiscite 


The Greeks last week set a date for 
the settlement of their bitterest political 
dispute. They named Sept. 1 for the hold- 
ing of a plebiscite on the return of King 
George II. The plebiscite itself is certain 
to be preceded by a violent quarrel over 
the leftist contention that it should be 
held much later than September. 
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FRANCE: Charles the Silent 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle emerged on 
May 12 from his self-imposed retirement 
—with a dull thud. The general had re- 











To sell anything MEN buy... 
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You can lead a man to advertising but 
you can’t make him read it. Some 
men, though, read ads deliberately, as 


a housewife reads a love story. 





Popular Mechanics readers are like 
that. Month after month these alert, 
inquisitive men scour the ads —seek- 
ing and consciously responding to 
useful new facts and ideas. 


Latest readership surveys based on 
current circulation show, 3% MILLION 
of these men. They need tires, shave 
cream, shoes, hair tonic, shirts—every- 
thing other men need. Tell them your 
story and they'll listen. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics 
on your schedule and REACH THE 
P. M. MIND. 


No, the makers of these tires don’t all 
advertise in Popular Mechanics. We think 
they could do so profitably. 34 MILLION 
men buy a lot of tires. 
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fused to take part in the Paris victory 
celebration. Instead he made a pilgrimage 
to the woodland glade, on the Colombier 
farm near Mouchamps in Vendée, where 
Georges Clemenceau is buried upright in 
his tomb. Correspondents had been tipped 
off that de Gaulle intended to make a 
speech of great political importance. 
Something, somewhere went drastically 
wrong. The general spoke for only seven 


Cow. 





minutes and said nothing worthy of note. 
Later, in a press he again 
spoke in platitudes. Gaullist supporters 
fell back on the lame explanation that the 
government had somehow obstructed the 
general’s plans. Meanwhile, in Paris, the 
arrest of Colonel Passy (André de Wav- 
rin), onetime chief of the Gaullist secret 
service, was confirmed. The charge: that 
he had misused the organization’s funds. 
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BRITAIN: Putting Asunder 


There'll Always Be an England note, 
as taken from digests of legal proceed- 


ings reported in the columns of The. 


London Times of May 9: 

“A divisional court . . . yesterday 
. .. held that it was an offense against 
section 5 (3) (a) of the Regulation 
of Railways Act, 1889, and No. 6 





look in the spring of 1946. 


damaged by war. The war's e 


baroque red and gold opera house. 


The odor of 100,000 bodies 


market. While the few 


the minimum daily sustenance. 
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Prague: Except for the city hall and 
Emaus Church, which were wrecked 
by the Germans, this dark city was little 

"Set how- 
ever, are visible everywhere. Shops have 
only picked-over, shoddy goods. People 
are eating poorly. The average ration is 
only 1,800 calories daily, the same as it 
was under German occupation. There is 
an acute shortage of manpower. The 
government has wisely abolished flunky 
jobs, such as hotel door openers. But 
cultural and artistic life is reviving. 
Czech music, especially Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride,” is often played in the 


Warsaw: Epochal woe and disaster 
are evident here in the most ravaged 
capital in Europe. Only 217 buildings 
are habitable where there were once 
17,000. The wrecked area covers almost 
60 square miles. The Warsaw ghetto, 
where hardly a single brick remains 
whole, once harbored 500,000 persons. 
Only 150 survivors have been found. 
The average calorie intake is only 1,200. 
still arises 
from the wreckage on a warm day. A 
completely false picture of Poland’s 
plight is given by the rampant black 
can eat 
caviar, sturgeon, oranges, and sweets at 
$10 to $30 a meal, the poor cannot get 


Helsinki: Life in this capital is 
dreary after two wars with Russia. Food 
stocks are low. The average calorie in- 
take in rationed food is 1,300 daily— 
plus the free fish market. A small black 
market exists, but on the whole the 
Finns can say their food distribution is 
one of the most honest in Europe. The 
vigorous Finns, instead of whining, are 
busy reconstructing. They regard their 
future with measured optimism. Finland 
is one of the few countries where misery 
has not extinguished prewar courtesy. 

Stockholm: In the pale northern 
spring sunshine faces are upctsased by 
| woe and anxiety, and shops are gorged 


Europe in the Spring: A Tale of Twelve Cities 


Loren Carroll, chief of NEwsweEeEx’s 
Paris bureau, recently returned to the 
French capital from a round-Europe air 
tour with ex-President Hoover's Famine 
Emergency Committee. He sends this 
report on how twelve European capitals 


with merchandise, with a better selec- 
tion than in the United States. Restau- 
rants are opulent with smérgasbord and 
aquavit. The Swedes eat about 3,000 
calories a day, although butter is severe- 
ly rationed. Swedish efficiency and po- 
liteness astonish travelers used to the 
bungling cantankerousness found in 
most other European countries and in 
the United States. 

Copenhagen: The lovely red-brick 
Danish capital is serene and smoothly 
running, showing few evidences of oc- 
cupation. Shops on Amagertorv, Copen- 
hagen’s most famous shopping street, 
though not overflowing like those in 
Stockholm, show a good range of mer- 
chandise. Ninety per cent of the foreign- 
ers make a bee line for Jensen’s, only to 
discover GI’s on leave have almost 
cleared out the famous silversmith. 
There is not much of a black market 


_since Denmark bulges with food. 


Oslo: If only Oslo in happier days 
had adopted the Swedish custom of 
painting buildings ocher or lime green 
as a defense against the bleak northern 
sky, it would be less dismal and dingy. 
The color of the city is a sad iron-gray. 
The shops and restaurants are forlorn 
spots. But the black market, which 
thrived during the occupation, has been 
‘stam out by one of the most honest 
peoples in Europe. 

Brussels: This cocky little Paris with 
its gray stone facades shows signs of 
extraordinary recovery from German oc- 
cupation. Shops sell everything imagin- 
able and food markets flow with fowl, 
fish, butter, cheese, and cream. ‘Where- 
as the Germans wished to break French 
industry and reduce France to an agri- 
cultural country, it was’ part of their 
plan to maintain Belgian industry effi- 
ciently. Nevertheless, the Belgians de- 
serve credit for their swift adaptability. 

The Hague: The once opulent black 
and white Dutch capital, with glistening 
painted doors and -silver knockers, is 
now a sad and bomb-damaged spot. 
The formidable old queen’s unswerving 
rectitude gives a moral tone to the whole 
country, but nevertheless ple now 
lock their cars and bicycles. Earlier 
stories of Germans inundating the land 
were much exa ted. Actually, 
600,000 acres were ed, but three- 
quarters now are drained. It will take 


five to seven years to bring the last 
150,000 acres back to normal harvest. 
The food situation is poor. The calorie 
intake of rationed foods is 1,800, supple- 
mented by 250 calories of fish and 
vegetables. There are no eggs and little 
meat. However, spring brought back 
one of the loveliest things Holland has 
to show—mile after mile of tulip beds, 
a glowing carpet of color. 


_ Capital was ugly and pretentious. Now 
it is a wilderness of dingy devastation. 
Bucket squads, including thousands of 
women, are still clearing the rubble. A 
stranger expects to see occupation 
troops everywhere, as one saw Ameri- 
cans in Paris and even now hordes of 
British in Brussels. Instead, in any of 
the four sectors of Berlin one can travel 
blocks without seeing a single Ameri- 
can, British, French, or Russian soldier. 


dermeir cups and saucers in an antique 
shop near Graben Street entered, ask- 
ing how much. The antique dealer said 
“Seven and a half.” “Seven and a half 
what—not shillings?” “Ach, nein, seven 
and a half packages of cigarettes.” The 
old woman stowed them in the cash 
register as if it had been always thus. 


few other ancient monuments do not lie 
too heavily on the seething modern 
town of yellow facades. The Greeks can- 
not st 
piles of eels, lemons, dates, and olives, 
the shops in trashy merchandise of the 
souvenir variety. The average calorie 
intake is only 900, the low spot in 
Europe in the midst of a raging, un- 
ashamed black market. There would be 
another 700 calories for everyone if the 
black market were exterminated. The 
dollar brings 5,000 drachmas legally 
and 5,900 black market. An excellent 
meal for two costs 117,000 drachmas. 


remains of imperial splendor, on burnt- 
orange Renaissance buildings, and on 
the Pincian gardens. Shops 
sausages, cheese, butter, and eggs, But 
prices are impossi 

man. A good meal with Chianti costs be- 
tween $8 and $15. Some of the old 
Roman gaiety is still visible, but it is 
evidence of only a slight spark of op- 
timism in Roman hearts. 
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Berlin: Before the war the German 


Vienna: A visitor spying three Bie- 


Athens: The classic Acropolis and a 


trading. Markets abound with 


' Rome: The spring sunshine falls on 
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ot the. Southern. Railway Company’s by- 
laws, for a husband to travel by train 
on the unused half of a return ticket 
bought by his wife and marked ‘not 
transferable’.” 


Behavior Landslide 


“I am afraid that the state of morals 
in the country is not what it should be,” 
morosely observed Attorney General Sir 
Hartley Shawcross on May 10. Sir Hart- 
ley had just heard T. C. Skeffington- 
Lodge, a Labor M. P., tell the House of 
Commons that “40 per cent of the girls 
under 20 in England are pregnant on 
their wedding day,” and “one in four of 
the first babies born to married couples 
are conceived out of wedlock.” 

Skeffington-Lodge, whose figures came 
from a private social agency, blamed the 


* “landslide in behavior” on the war, dis- 


integration of family life, and “cheap- 
jack literature.” “Why,” he concluded, 
“it’s as easy to obtain a marriage license 
as it is to buy a dog license.” 

The question of morals came up during 
a Commons debate on how to dispose of 
the backlog of 33,000 divorce suits filed 
by servicemen. Shawcross, defending the 
government’s progress in increasing in- 
adequate divorce machinery, nevertheless 
thought that “far more people are seeking 
divorce than is right in a healthy com- 
munity.” But he asserted: “I won't for 
a moment accept these figures as to im- 
morality on the part of young girls.” 
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POLAND: Impatience, Fortitude 


The Poles found last week what the 
‘Yew American policy of “firmness and 
patience” toward Russia and Soviet-domi- 
nated countries meant. In the case of the 
Poles, it meant a surprising firmness and an 
understandable impatience. The United 
States had granted the Communist-domi- 
nated Polish regime loans of $90,000,000. 
But these were made conditional on (1) 
Warsaw’s fully publicizing the loans, (2) 
the holding of free elections, and (3) the 
lifting of censorship on foreign corre- 
spondents, 

The loan was made on April 24. By 
last week the Poles had not even pub- 
lished- the agreement. Furthermore, 
American correspondents’ stories were 
still being censored. On May 10 the 
State Department thereupon announced 
that the loans had been blocked. The 
Poles’ only excuse: The diplomatic cou- 
rier with the text of the agreement had 
not arrived in Warsaw. 

_ However, the crux of the American con- 
ditions was the promise to hold frée elec- 
tions before the end of the year. What 
news has seeped out of Poland indicates 
that in any really free election the ruling 
Communist party would be defeated by 
the Péasant party of Vice. Premier Stan- 
islaw Mikolajczyk. Mikolajczyk and his 
supporters have resisted extreme govera- 
oan oe 
a combined electoral slate. 
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Acme International 


Tojo on Trial: Hideki Tojo, looking fit after his suicide attempt, steps out of the 
Army bus which brings him to the war-crimes trials in Tokyo. In the courtroom his 
bald pate made a tempting target for Shumei Okawa, one of the accused (in white 
coat) who slapped it several times before Americans removed him for sanity tests. 





AUSTRIA: Conciliation 


The Russians last week applied to 
Vienna the new policy of modest con- 
ciliation shown at Paris. They assured the 
Allied Control Council that the Red 
Army in Austria, nearly three times as 
large as the other three occupying armies 
combined, would cut its costs substan- 
tially. Henceforth, impoverished Austria 
will have to earmark only 35 per cent, 
instead of 50 per cent, of its national 
budget for Allied occupation costs. Rus- 
sia will also furnish nearly all of the 
gasoline and oil required by Austrians 
and UNRRA. The source: the Zistersdorf 
oil field, whose occupation by Russia 
under the Potsdam war-booty clause is 
considered illegal by the other Allies. 


, aa 


CHINA: Wait and See 


A diplomat in Nanking called previous 
agreements between China’s warring fac- 
tions “a meeting only of pens, not of 
minds.” Last week the Communist and 
Nationalist armies penned truces ending 
fighting in Honan, Hupeh, and Shantung 
Provinces. The agreement seemed to 
check at least temporarily the threatened 
spread of civil war beyond Manchuria. 


But Communist troops still camped not 


far from the old walls of Peiping, within 
100 miles of the capital at Nanking, and 
near Hankow, China’s Chicago, on the 
Yangtze River. And there was meeting 
neither of minds nor of writing brushes 
on the crucial situation in Manchuria itself. 

In Changchun, Gen. Peng Cheng, 
plump secretary general of the Commu- 
nist party in Manchuria and Yenan’s top 


political organizer, reported on May 6 


’ that the Communists, carrying out plans 


laid last December, had organized gov- 
ernments in eight of Manchuria’s nine 
provinces. In the other, Hsingan, they 
supported a Mongol autonomous move- 
ment. Peng said Communist territory now 
extended along most of the Soviet Si- 
berian border, and contained 26,000,000 
of Manchuria’s 38,000,000 inhabitants, 
and that Communist aims were to abolish 
the Central Government’s Northeast Poli- 
tical Council and establish an autonomous, 
all-party government. The Communists 
have already set up their own Manchurian 
currency system and made a bid for trade 
with the United States: 

The Nationalists, faced with 300,000 
determined Communist troops and the 
“never-defeated” Gen. Lin Piao, adopted 
a policy of wait and see. Their bargaining 
demands in the interparty negotiations 
in Nanking include taking Changchun by 
treaty or force. With Nationalist troops 
blocked 86 miles below Changchun, 
they waited while reinforcements, re- 
portedly totaling several armies, moved 
up from the south. They also waited to 
see if General of the Army Marshall, 
American special envoy, could negotiate 
a face-saving solution. 


al 


KOREA: Rule of Three 


Korea, in ancient times called “Land 
of the Three Kingdoms,” last week was 
still divided three ways. The Russians 


controlled Korea north of the 38th par- 
allel; the Americans held Southern Korea. 
In seven weeks of negotiations, the two’ 











The modern, firesafe 100-bed hospital at Sylacauga, Ala., 
was designed in architectural concrete by Charles H. 
McCauley, A.A. of Birmingham. Algernon Blair of 
gomery wes the general contractor. : 





the structural plastic for 
distinguished architectural 
appearanee, economy 
and firesafety 


[EN first placed, concrete is plastic, easily 

molded into the most intricate and beautiful 

architectural designs. It then hardens into a rigid, 
strong and firesafe structural material. 

In the hands of skilled architects, engineers and 
contractors, concrete is the most versatile of all 
construction materials. It builds the largest dams, 
low-cost cottages or multi-story apartments, fire- 
safe hospitals and schools. 

With the advantages of strength, durability, 
firesafety and beauty, concrete also assures low an- 
nual cost—the true measure of building economy. 


May we help your engineers and architects apply 
the many advantages of concrete to your plans 
for hespitals, schools, apartments or industrial 
buildings. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 5c-63, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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occupying powers failed to agree on the 
establishment of an interim government 
for all Korea by the third claimant to 
sovereignty, the Koreans themselves. 

The ten members of the joint Soviet- 
American Commission studying. plans for 
a Korean Government under Allied trus- 
teeship have met regularly in Duk Soo 
Palace in Seoul since March 20. By early 
April the delegates had thumbed thin 
their English-Russian and Russian-Eng- 
lish dictionaries in an effort to find mutu- 
ally acceptable phraseology. But as the 
negotiations dragged on, it became appar- 
ent that ideology, not phraseology, was 
the problem. 

e Russians wanted to exclude from 
participation in the interim government 
all Koreans who originally opposed the 
five-year trusteeship envisaged by the 
Moscow conference in December 1945. 
Since the Russians had imposed censor- 
ship in the northern zone, Koreans there 
could object neither to the Moscow de- 
cisions nor the high-handed Russian 
occupation policy. The net result: Only 
a few Leftist party leaders in the north, 
who strung along with Soviet policy 
anyway, would be left.to form the pro- 
visional government. 

Actually, most Koreans have been seek- 
ing independence from trusteeship—by 
Japan—for the last 40 years. The Ameri- 
cans now Officially proclaim the Koreans’ 
“right . . . to participate in the formation 
of their own government simply because 
they expressed honestly and openly their 
preference for immediate independence 
rather than a trusteeship.” In view of the 
impasse, Col. Gen. Terenti Shtykoff, 
chief Russian delegate whose avowed 
purpose is to establish a Korea “friendly 
to the Soviet Union,” received. orders to 
break off negotiations. No date was set 
for their resumption. 


PP 


JAPAN: Order of the Bath 


American GI’s used to be embarrassed 
when, entering a men’s room in Japan, 
they found it occupied by women. But 
they took readily to another quaint Jap- 
anese custom—coeducational bathing. For 
the last eight months GI’s have been flock- 
ing to the hot-springs resort of Atami, 65 
miles southwest of Tokyo. Although there 
are plenty of aquatic-minded geishas in 
the area, the boys usually brought their 
girls down from Tokyo and Yokohama. 
There the GI’s boisterously splashed and 

luttered in the steaming spas while 
their nude dates scrubbed their backs. 
Japanese elders, to whom communal bath- 
ing is a dignified affair, were shocked, but 
hotel managers reaped profits in cash, 
soap, and cigarettes. 

Last week Eighth Army headquarters, 
combating a 30 per cent venereal rate, 
declared hotels at Atami and nearby 
cities out of bounds. It prohibited eating 
food cooked by Japanese, drinking native 
beer or saké, and bathing in the public 
tubs. A senior officer remarked in protest: 
“We didn’t fight their women.” 
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INDIA: Failure of a Meeting 

A century ago the British discovered 
that when temperatures in Delhi soared 
over 100 degrees, officials in the Indian 
capital acquired the “Punjab head”—a 
case of mental fatigue and inefficiency. 
Thus, returning from an Easter vacation 
in cool Kashmir, the British Cabinet 
mission to India welcomed moving the 
conferences on the problems. of Indian 
independence from New Delhi north to 
Simla, 7,000 feet high in the foothills of 
the snow-capped Himalayas, with a mean 
summer temperature of 60 degrees. 

There natives of the pine-girt summer 
capital decorated the streets with the 
Moslem League’s green banners and the 








Congress party’s flags. Merchants hawked . 


“United India,” “Pakistan” (Moslem 
state), and “Khalsistan” (Sikh state) 
souvenirs. When Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
arrived at the hillside railway station, 
youths of the Moslem League he heads 
hailed him with “Pakistan Zindabad!” 


_(Long live Pakistan!). Mohandas K. 


Gandhi, who calls himself “self-appointed 
adviser to all parties concerned,” took up 
unhappy residence in the lavish Chad- 
wick mansion, formerly occupied by the 
Governor of Burma. The ascetic old man, 
who lived among Untouchables while in 
New Delhi, sent all but three of his en- 
tourage away so that he might work in 
“perfect detachment.” 

Conferences between the Congress 
party, the Moslem League, and the mis- 
sion began on May 5 in the cathedral- 
like viceregal lodge. Jinnah, whose name 
appropriately means “lean man,” came 
in the Viceroy’s car, one of the four per- 
mitted to drive along Simla’s paved main 
street. Congress party delegates climbed 
the steep hills on foot or hired rickshaws 
pulled by four groaning coolies. 

Union—Not Now: No longer wary of 
“Punjab head,” the Congress party and 
the British had still to deal with Jinnah’s 
acute case of “Pakistan head.” Because 
of his adamant demand for a separate 
Moslem state, the two Indian parties had 
been unable to agree on the form of in- 
dependence. The British mission then put 
forward its own compromise, a “Union 
Center.” This called for a central govern- 
ment for all India but with control only 
over defense, foreign affairs, and com- 
munications. Under this government, 
Hindu and Moslem provinces would 
have semi-autonomy. Paving the way for 
an Indian government, the thirteen mem- 
bers of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
turned in their resignations on May 9. 

But three days later a terse communi- 
qué from Simla announced “the break- 
down of the conference.” The Congress 
party wanted a stronger central govern- 
ment, and the League refused to join an 
Indian Union without a separate con- 
stitution for Pakistan. The British delega- 
tion, which planned to return to New 
Delhi, concluded: “No blame can be 
placed on either party for the breakdown 
. . . This does not in any way bring to 
an end [our] mission.” 
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dlempec’ JAMES CROW’ WHISKEY" 
So proud was James Crow of the whiskey he 


perfected. thathe proudly gave it his name —a 
name now long respected throughout the world. 





Kentucky Straight Whiskey © Bourbon or Rye - 100 Preet National Distifors Products Corporation, New York 
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WELLS 3 MILES DEEP 





Oil wells drilled 3 miles deep through 
many strata of hard rock down to the 
“pay sand” (itself hard rock) are possible 


_ today by reason of new, tough, strong, © 
hard steels—such as J&L Blue Ribbon 





"Stabbing" Integral-Joint drill pipe 


steel. This Jones & Laughlin alloy steel 
was developed especially for Integral- 
Joint drill pipe (J&L invention) to with- 
stand hard usage in deep wells. 


Three deep oil wells which may rival 
record well of 16,655 feet drilled in 
Brazos County, Texas, August, 1945, are 
using J&L Blue Ribbon Integral-Joint drill 
pipe because of its great strength, tough- 
ness and durability. 


Deep well in California, projected for 
15,000 feet as a test, drilled more than 
9,000 feet with 1434 inch bit, then went 
to 13 inch bit and ‘set 954 inch casing at 
10,050 feet. J&L 4% inch Integral-Joint 
drill pipe is making fine record in this well. 


J&L's tough, hard, strong, Integral-Joint 
drill pipe has the joint forged as integral 
part of each pipe length eliminating % 
of threaded connections (see photo). 


7 yrs. service drilling wells, and still in 
use, is record of one string of 334 inch 
full-hole J&L Integral-Joint drill pipe. 
For several years this one string has 
been used for drilling-in purposes in a 
deep field where wells average 11,600 ft. 


Giving wells acid treatment to increase 
flow of gas or oil is firmly established 
science where rock stratum is limestone. 
Acidizing company in Charleston, W. Va., 
has increased a small initial daily open 
flow of 119,000 cubic feet of gas up to 
4,960,000 cubic feet per day; oil from 
6 barrels per day to 386. 


For new J&L handbook of Oil Country 
Tubular Products write to Publicity Man- 
ager, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN Jae 


STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





UGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS | 
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The Master of the Ruhr 


by. JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


As a significant commentary on one 
of Europe’s major problems, the fol- 
lowing analysis by Harry F. Kern, 
NEwswEEx’s foreign editor, is pre- 
sented. 


In perhaps only one spot in Eu- 
rope does the American traveler re- 
ceive the impression of industrial 
might that the steel plants of Pitt 
burgh and Gary, Ind., impart to 
European visitor to these shores. That 
spot is the Ruhr. Along the bumpy 
road that twists down the grimy val- 
ley from Dortmund through Essen to 
Duisburg, the cavernous buildings 
stretch mile after mile. They are even 
impressive in this hour of the Reich’s 
prostration with their giant chimneys 
rearing smokeless into the sky and the 
wheat fields marching up to their 
closed and silent gates. 

For it is still an axiom of European 
politics that whoever controls the Ruhr 
controls the economy of Western Eu- 
rope. From the ugly pitheads that scar 
this hilly valley—still oddly rural .in so 
many spots—there normally come 130,- 
000,000 tons per year of the best coal 
mined on the Continent. A shutdown 
in the black flow to Scandinavia, the 
Low Countries, France, and Italy 
spells economic disaster. 


The master of the Ruhr today is 
Britain. At the Villa Hiigel—that mas- 
terpiece of massive architectural vul- 

arity the Krupps built as a symbol of 
their empire—the British run an agency 
called the North German Coal Con- 
trol. Under it, 200,000 aging German 
miners managed to produce 4,500,000 
tons of coal in March—40 per cent of 
normal output. Then came the severe 
ration cut in the British zone to 1,045 
calories a day. Production dropped. 20 
per cent. Now the British have only 


enough grain to maintain even the. 


present starvation level until June 1. 
Thus the pump that might prime the 
industry of all Europe is still itself un- 
primed and likely to remain so. 

Probably the most effective single 
step that could be taken to start Ruhr 
coal and industrial products flowing 
toward all Europe would be elimina- 
tion of the present rigid four-zone di- 
vision of the Reich. This would make 
available to the industrialized Ruhr 
food from the agricultural Soviet zone 
and reopen sources of electrical mine 
machinery and pit props. 

But the French, need Ruhr coal 
worse than any other nation, have so 
far vetoed the abolition of the zonal 


divisions until the Ruhr-Rhineland is 
politically and economically separated 
from the rest of Germany. The Brit- 
ish do not dare agree to this proposal. 
They know that it would serve to 
alienate the Germans forever and prob- 
ably throw them immediately into the 
arms of the Communists—a develop- 
ment that conjures up the specter of 
a Red Reich backed by a Red Russia 
just across the North Sea from. Eng- 
land. So the British and Russians find 
themselves in a sense competing for 
German support. 

Now there is nothing new about this 
situation. It has been taking form for 
a long time. It is surprising that Amer- 
icans are surprised to learn of its ex- 
istence, as some apparently did for the 
first time in a newspaper column by 
Walter Lippmann. The rivalry be- 
‘tween the British and the Russians in 
the Reich has been no more a secret 
than the fact that both have borne 
in mind the possibility that they 
might some day need the help of 
the German Army. 

But it has gone no farther than that. 
The British do not maintain German 


‘forces behind a “silken curtain” in 


their zone. NEwsweex sent the chief 
of its Berlin bureau, James O’Donnell, 
to investigate the stories about this 
phantom Wehrmacht last January and 
he reported at length the story of its 
dissolution. (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 21). 
Furthermore, the United States is 
deeply involved in Germany in what 
Americans like to denounce as “power 
politics.” You do not decide, as Secre- 
tary Byrnes has, that now is the time to 
“stop the Russians” and remain an in- 
nocent bystander in the central arena— 
Germany. : 


Acting as a principal and not a 
bystander, the United States has pro- 
posed a solution that may end the zonal 
divisions. Under this plan, the Reich 
would be given a decentralized federal 
administration which would permit 
special rules for the administration of 
individual. districts, thus allowing a 
large measure of control over the Ruhr- 
Rhineland without separating it from 
the Reich. The key lies in the atti- 
tude of the Russians. If they accept 
the American scheme, it can be taken 
as evidence that they are ready to 
abandon plans for forcing Commu- 
nism on the Reich. If they. refuse, the 
growing tendency of the British and 
Americans to work together in Ger- 
many against the Soviets will be 
vastly encouraged. 
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New Wonder Beads 


take moisture from Air! 





_ Unique Drying Agents by Socony-Vacuum 


Ready for Industrial Use 


@ This artist’s drawing symbolizes 
what happens when Socony-Vacuum’s 
new bead-type drying agent—S/V 
Sovabead—is used in air-conditioning 
and other applications where removal 
of moisture is Tequired. 


The tiny beads are hard, durable 
and easy to handle. Yet, they are 
honeycombed with literally millions 
of ultramicroscopic pores which suck 
up moisture like thirsty sponges. Once 
saturated, they can be dried out by 
heating and used over and over again. 


The unique bead-type character of 
this new desiccant* offers industry spe- 


cial advantages of particular value in 
many applications. It opens up in- 
teresting possibilities for refrigera- 
tion, for drying gases in chemical proc- 
esses, packaging, rust prevention, and 
storage of sugar and grains. 

Literally scores of amazing Process 
Products like this have come from 
Socony-Vacuum Research. Already at 
work in 30 -basic industries, these 
products are .improving operations 
and lowering costs. Ask about them. 
You may find a new way to do a good 
job even better. 


*S/V Sovabead meets U. S. Government specitication 
Jan.—D—169 for Grade A Desiccants. 


INVESTIGATE 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
‘Rodacts PROCESS PRODUCTS 


eat -VoladsMmelit: Me X:) adie: 








From textiles to electronics— 


* Socony-Vacuum Process Prod- 


ucts are now serving almost 
évery industry. Here are a few 
examples. Ask about the prod- 
ucts for your industry. 


PAPER & PACKAGING. 
Special wax emulsions for beat- 
er and top-sizing. Softening 
oils. Waxes for moisture-proof- 
ing, coating, laminating and 
heat-sealing. 


TEXTILES 
Processing oils for woolens, 
worsteds, cottons and rayons. 
Wetting agents. Water repel- 
lents. Copper Naphthenates. 


: RUBBER 
Plasticizers and special process 
oils for compounding natural 
and synthetic rubber. Softeners 


for Neoprene. Protective Sun- 
Checking Wax for GR-S. 


PLASTICS 
New low-cost plasticizers for 
compounding synthetic resins 
and for extending higher-priced 
chemicals. Processing solvents. 


AGRICULTURE 


New selective weed killer for 
carrot growers. Emulsions and 
oils to protect potatoes, apples 


‘and eggs in storage. Base oils 


for tree sprays. 


METAL WORKING 
Quenching and tempering oils. 


Rust preventives. Special fluid ' 


for Magnaflux testing of ferrous 
metal castings. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 
‘Radio and Electrical, Building, 
Ceramics, Cordage, Glass, Cos- 
metics, _Meat-Packing, Soap, 
Polish Manufacture, Ship- 
Building, Woodworking, Paints. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, General Petroleum Corp. 


Tune In “information Please” 


Menday Evenings, 9:30 E. D. T.—NBC 
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Canadian Army Photo 


Near Trail’s End: Musk-Ox crews sleep under warm spring sunshine on the snow 


DEFENSE: Lessons Musk-Ox 


Exercise Musk-Ox, the Canadian 
Army’s 3,130-mile expedition into the 
Arctic (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 18), was 24 
hours late when it left Churchill on Feb. 
15. Thermometers had frozen the day 
before when the mercury reached 40 de- 
grees below zero. “Wind chill’* was 
equivalent to 100 below zero. A blinding 
snowstorm made visibility almost nil. 

Even worse handicaps dogged the ex- 
pedition in the next few weeks. Snow- 
storms, frozen oil feed pipes, mechanical 
breakdowns, and inadequate maps slowed 
the northward trek. Snowmobiles, clam- 
bering over huge hummocks of ice, some- 
times moved at only 2 miles an hour. Be- 
cause gasoline consumption was much 


greater than expected, two of the twelve. 


snowmobiles were sent back. to the base 
from Baker Lake. On March 13, the ex- 
pedition was lost for a few hours. It was 
a week late arriving at Perry River: On 
the southward trek last month, melting 
snow and mud caused more delays. 


South by Flat Car: But on May 6, 
Exercise Musk-Ox ended triumphantly at 
Edmonton, one day late according to the 
original schedule, but exactly 81 days, as 
planned, after it left Churchill. Choking 
dust on the Alberta highways, which 
threatened serious damage to snowmobile 
engines and tractor treads, forced the 
expedition onto railway flat cars for the 
last 107 miles from Grande Prairie. 

Complete reports on the exercise’s 





®A new method of testing cold: the amount of heat 
lost per unit of area per unit of time. t 


achievements will not be available for 
at least two months, and may never be 
made public. But most of its tangible 
results are known. The Canadian Army 
proved it could move men and machines 
in the Arctic on schedule—with a generous 
allowance for weather and mechanical 


delays. The Royal Canadian Air Force, * 


assisted by United States Army Air Forces 
men and planes, proved it could provide 
food, supplies, and equipment by flights 
up to 1,400 miles. Radio contact was 
maintained with the force on all but two 


of the 81 days. Radar could not combat © 


“snow static,” but it was not much af- 

fected by the aurora borealis, or northern 

lights, which play havoc with radio. © 
Other immediate findings showed: 


--@ Snowmobiles’ need many changes in 


design. They use too much gas, are too 
complicated for Arctic maintenance, and 
should be lighter and longer. 

@ Army winter clothing is too bulky and 
too restrictive and has-too many ets 
and buttons. Parkas should not zip- 
pered up the front but made in one piece. 
@ Wind and snowstorms are more pun- 
ishing than severe cold. A man is as cold 


at 10 degrees above zero with a wind of . 


15 miles an hour as he is at 30 below 
with no wind. Chicago’s-wind chill in the 
winter is about 950. During the first three 
weeks of the expedition, wind chill aver- 
aged 2,400. 

The Arctic Tomorrow: Long-term 
results are less definite. Winter training, 
with headquarters at Churchill, may be- 
come a regular feature of Canadian Army 
training. The RCAF may establish an air 


supply unit, with headquarters at Gimli, 
Man., as the nucleus of a service similar 
to the United States’ troop carrier com- 
mand. A larger scheme has been planned 
for next winter. It may be staged as a 
mock battle between Canadian and 
United States troops. 

Civilians may benefit from Musk-Ox 
more than the armed services. Areas of 
sedimentary and volcanic rock suitable 
for prospecting were noted. Magnetic 
readings obtained may bring improved 


‘ deviation tables for magnetic compasses 


and electronic devices. Failure of anti- 
freeze solutions under Arctic conditions 
may bring better mixtures for civilian cars 
next winter. New weather stations will be 
established in the Arctic. Many map 
errors have been corrected.°- 

Lt. Col. Patrick Baird, leader of the 
Musk-Ox ground force, and Col. N. B. 
Edwards, chief of the United States ob- 
servers’ group, are convinced similar ex- 
peditions must continue, if only to pre- 
vent any other country from claiming 
territory in the uncharted Arctic. “Not 


“every country,” Colonel Baird explained 


in Edmonton, “subscribes to the sector 

rinciple under which Canada claims all 
of the territory inside certain meridians 
of longitude up to the North Pole... 
There are many large islands north of 
Canada which a foreign power may try 
to claim by right of discovery.” 

One thing the army men did not find: 
musk-ox. An RCAF crew reported seeing 
two from the air, but no ground-force 
man saw a single specimen of this rare, 
sheeplike ox. . 


Significance-—— 

While Canadian Army and govern- 
ment officials continue to insist that Musk- 
Ox, a nontactical scheme, was not de- 
signed against any potential aggressor, 
its relation to hemispheric. defense is ob- 
vious. The Unjted States armed forces 
have rarely cooperated with Canadian 
forces more closely, and under greater 
secrecy, than on Musk-Ox. Operation 
Frostbite, a cruise by the United States 
aircraft carrier Midway through sub- 


. Arctic waters, was conducted in March. 


Two other events last week lent added 
significance: (1) President Truman’s pro- 
posal for an inter-American defense plan 
which could -include Canada (see page 
59) and (2) announcement of a new 
defense pact among Canada, Britain, and 
Newfoundland, guaranteeing for three 
years Canada’s civilian use of Torbay 


_ airport in Newfoundland and military use 


of any air base. 

All of these moves, added to an in- 
crease in military talks between Canadian, 
British, and United States staff members 
in recent months, clearly indicate Canada 
will play an important role in hemispheric 


‘ defense. This need not conflict with 


Commonwealth defense plans, because 
Britain and the Dominions are now 
convinced. regional onenaments must 
0 eae Commonweal lans and 

ilitary action with the United Nations. 
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. THE DRIVE 
THAT SHIFTS FOR ITSELF !.. 
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-AND TAKES THE CLUTCH PEDAL | 
RIGHT OUT OF THE CAR : 


It’s a real eye-catcher . .. this smart new Oldsmobile. There’s 
something about its smooth styling that makes people stop 
and look again. As for Hydra-Matic Drive . . . hardly anyone 
can resist staring at the floorboard of a Hydra-Matic Olds- 
mobile .. . to see if it’s true that there’s no clutch pedal 
there. And it és true! Hydra-Matic Drive shifts gears axto- 


Hydra-Matic Drive was first 
introduced by Oldsmobile in 
1939. Since that time, it has 
‘been proved in billions of miles 
of driving... and improved as a | 
result of combat use on Army 

tanks. General Motors’ new 








Mee: matically in all four forward speeds. And there’s no clutch and finer Hydra-Matic Drive is 
ce pedal whatsoever. All you do is step on the gas to go. . . step offered, optional at extra cost, 
nada on the brake to stop . . . and sit back in comfort to steer! on all new Oldsmobile models. 
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RE'S WHY THENEW. | 

[ONE DELUXE CRA: . 
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at, resulting in a 
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‘d Firestone special 
yon cord is extra 
‘strong because the in- | 

f | aon Sees “| ON a BEST TODAY 
' are lock together by ww Tip 
the Firestone Safti- | HY: TOMORROW 
k process, then — Wi NC 


) = ped and 


a ‘Mecwatns Firestone | . 
Construc- 


:° Safti-Sured 
* tion welds all of the 
Gs y plies and the 
1 hdeuntver into an eT 
a inseparable. unit of 
er - These cccumeadl features’ 
AIN 


ie new ethcclp Tread scigaciatty designed 
*/ for the new rayon cord body. It has up to 60% 
20r non-skid angles for greater traction and: 
PROTECTION AGAINST SKID. . 
bee DING. AND SIDE-SLIP, assuring EXTRA 


ibediasesicn shows. how the new, wider, 
' flatter, silent Safti-Grip tread grips the ‘road. 
: e large area of tread 
in wash with the road ~ 
‘means slow, even wear. | 
*.- Precision balance and 
uniform flexing of the 
tread and cord body 
mean less internal heat | 
and less strain on the tire. 
Especially compounded | 
Vitamic Rubber provides 
greater resistance to 
weather and wear assur- 


. ing EXTRA MILEAGE. 
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THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY PROVED ON THI 





One Obwounce 


THE SAFEST AND 
-ONGEST WEARING 
TIRE EVER BUILT 


55% STRONGER... New. Rayon Cord 5 pascal ae 
Body* Gives EXTRA PROTECTION AGAINST BLOWOUTS 


= 60% MORE NON-SKID ANGLES ....New Safti-Grip | 


Re a a a sale” Pre 


RAYON az 
CORD AT ; 
REGULAR 
a iCe! 


Tread Provides EXTRA PROTECTION ‘AGAINGT SKIDDING 


" 39% LONGER MILEAGE . . . Wear-Resistar 


eo) 


ant Vitamic Rubber in both the Tread. 


cout the Cord Body, Assures EXTRA. PROTECTION AGAINST WEATHER AND WEAR 


Henes the most important cocieibubien to 


tire safety and mileage since Firestone introduced 
the first balloon tire! 


Instead of merely. substituting a rayon cord 
body for cotton cord in a previous tire design, 
Firestone started from scratch. Every part of this 
new tire has been especially engineered to take 
full advantage of the extra strength of rayon. As a 


ssult, Firestone research has created a revolu- 


Mary new tire, tested and proved by millions 
miles of service over all kinds of roads in all 
kinds of weather —a_ tire that’s new in design, 


new in materials, new in performance — YET 
IT SELLS AT REGULAR PRICE. 

- In these days of shortages and high prices in 
so many lines, Firestone has taken the lead to 
give you the extra values and extra quality which 
have won for Firestone its position of leadership. . 
It is another example of Firestone’s fundamental 
policy of always giving the Best Today, Still 


‘ Better Tomorrow. See this new Firestone De Luxe 


Champion Tire at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
Store or Firestone Store TODAY! 


*Rayon cord bodies in size 6.50 and larger, extra strong cotton cord bodies in smaller sizes until more Rayon is available. 


me re 


Listen to “ae Voice of Firestone every 
Monday evening over NBC. 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Airline Office on Wheels 
is your Taxi,too... 


by Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow 


I YOU LIVE off the main line routes, your 
trip by air Tomorrow starts right at your 
front door or office. Phone for the bus...it 
picks you up, and as it takes you to the nearest 


feeder airline connecting with the major 


_ routes, you're served with food, while the 


operator, in touch with both main and branch 
lines by radiophone, arranges for tickets 
and time. From door to destination, every 


gownee will be arranged. 


- Seagram's V.O. cANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND.. 








Wherever you live, you’re on 
the main line to whisky enjoy- 
ment when you ask for Seagram’s 
V.0. Canadian. This imported 
whisky—light, clean-tasting— 
is a superb blend of Canada’s 
finest whiskies, none less than 
6 years old. Taste it tonight, 
you'll tell your friends tomorrow 
that Seagram’s V.O. is the 
world’s lightest highball. 
This Whisky is Six Years ' 
Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram- 
Distillers Corporation, N.Y. 




















.-OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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HEMISPHERE: Present Arms 


On the surface, the Inter-American De- 
fense Board, established in 1942, is just 
a pseudo-social organization to “promote 
cooperation” among the military men of 
the American republics. It has about 100 
members, plus countless advisers and 
hangers-on. About twenty attend the bi- 
monthly meetings in Washington. They 
gather in a grandiose room in the new 
War Department building, furnished with 
long, highly. polished mahogany tables, 
periwinkle-blue leather chairs, a rose- 
mauve rug, and a, stand of the colors 
of the Latin American countries. Lt. 
Gen. Matthew. B. Ridgway presides, 
flanked on the right by the delegates 
of Argentina, on the left by those of 
Bolivia—all in the spirit of “friendly co- 
operatioh.” ‘During the meetings, dele- 
gates listen’ to war reminiscences, watch 
movies of the: Latin American countries, 
send messages to important personages, 
and vote themselves medals.. 

But under the surface, small commit- 
tees have been hard at work. Among 
these have been groups working on stand- 
ardization of organization, of training pro- 
cedure, and of matériel for the armies of 
the Western Hemisphere. The member- 
ship of these committees has been largely 
Latin American. However, a United 
States coordinator is assigned officially 
“to cooperate with the delegates in mak- 
ing pr relative to the defense of the 


continent.” One United States officer 


translates the official instructions like this: 
“To guide them along the proper course.” 

Last September, shortly after V-J Day, 
these committees announced their find- 
ings. They form the basis of the message 


sent to Congress on May 6 by President - 


Truman, in which he recommended a pro- 
gram of “military collaboration with other 
American states including the training, 
organization, and equipment of the armed 
forces of those countries.” An “Inter- 
American Military Cooperation Bill,” in- 
troduced in Congress by Sen. Walter F. 
George of Georgia to implement the 
Truman message, authorizes the Presi- 
dent “to enter into agreements with the 
governments of other American states to 
provide: (A) for instruction and trainin 
of military or naval-personnel of suc 
countries; (B) for the maintenance, re- 
pair, and rehabilitation of military or 
naval equipment; and (C) for the trans- 
fer to such countries of any arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war.” 


_ Order From Chaos: The United 
States military realized long before the 
second world war that, in the event of a 
major attack, the Latin Americans would 
be more of a liability than a help. Their 
armies were pitifully ill-equipped with'a 
hodgepodge of European weapons of all 
types and vintages, and were trained in 
all schools of European military think- 


t 
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ing. For example: The Peruvian Army 
was schooled first by a British military 
mission in 1933, then by the Italians in 
1939. German influence was strong in the 
Bolivian, Chilean, Ecuadoran, and Ar- 
gentine armies. The Paraguayans, on the 
other hand, were French-trained. 

As for equipment, Latin America be- 
came a dumping ground for surplus Euro- 

ean weapons after every war. The Bo- 
fivians, for instance, had some 60 assorted 
and obsolete Italian planes, some old 
German Fokkers and Junker transports, 
and_a few Curtiss trainers from the 
United States. Rifles used in Latin Amer- 
ica included Garands, Mausers, French 


8-millimeter, and British .303 caliber. 


Machine-gun types varied widely, and 
artillery came from nearly every major 
arms-producing country .in the. world. 

With the approach of war, the United 
States attempted to remedy this situation 
with Lend-Lease equipment. Since Brazil 
and Mexico were the only two Latin 
American countries to put troops in the 
field against the Axis, they were the only 
ones to get offensive weapons. Except for 
Argentina, which got nothing, the rest 
received mainly defousive arms. 

To go any farther with this hemisphere 
equipment program was impossible with- 
out new legislation. This is provided in 
the Military Cooperation Bill. 

Clearly the United States Army sees the 








Don Timorato, Mexico City 


The Yankee Taint: As Mexico’s 


Presidential campaign speeds up, op- 
ponents of Ezequiel Padilla renew their 
charges that he is a “Yankee lover.” In 
this cartoon Padilla is shown heading 
for the United States with Mexico in a 
bag over his shoulder. The caption: 
“TU sell this to the first person I meet.” 








next war as a war of hemispheres. The 
ostensible purpose of the bill is to im- 
plement the wartime hemisphere security 
agreement reached at the Chapultepec 
conference, and the permanent replace- 
ment for-it which will be drawn up at the 
forthcoming Rio de Janeiro conference. 
A document of the board is specific: “To 
prepare against the day when the forces 
of degeneration—forces comparable to 
Nazi-Fastism with its imperialistic drives 
—threaten to disrupt the equilibrium of 
the world.” 


Po 


COLOMBIA: Victor by Division 


In 1930 the Conservative party which 
had ruled Golombia for many years was 
plagued by the world. depression and 


ope 
siti eemesnerccsilartne mn antenatal 
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weakened by internal dissension. The — 


Liberals took advantage of the situation 
and elected a Liberal President over two 
rival Conservative candidates. 

This year the same pattern appeared 
in reverse. Postwar problems were trou- 
blesome to the Liberals and their party 
was split. Once more the result was a 
turnabout. On May 5 Colombian voters 
elected Mariano Ospina Pérez as their 
first Conservative President in sixteen 
years. The latest official tabulation, with 
only a handful of small municipalities un- 
reported, gave Ospina 523,000 votes. 
Gabriel Turbay, official Liberal candidate, 
received 401,000 votes and Jorge Eliécer 
Gaitan, independent Liberal, 332,000. 

The new President, 55 years old, is a 
nephew of former President Pedro Nel 
Ospina (1922-1926). He is a civil engi- 


neer, educated at Louisiana State Uni- * 


versity. Although he has not been active 
in politics for some time, he has been 


ss me Sey 


a member of Congress and Minister of ~~ 


Public Works. 

Ospina Pérez is tall, white-haired, and 
somewhat solemn and ceremonious. in 
manner without entirely losing the com- 
mon touch. He is well liked, and is 


generally considered to be a shrewd busi- ~ 


nessman and a man of action. 
Significance-——~— 


There is no reason to interpret Ospina’s 
victory as a turn to the right in Colombia 
or in Latin America as a -whole. It was 
wholly the result. of the quarrels among 


the Liberals. If Liberal votes had all been. 


cast for one candidate instead of divided 


es 


between two, the Liberals would have * e 


won by some 200,000. 

The Conservatives’ réturn to power 
should not affect the very cordial relations 
with the United States which have devel- 
oped during Colombia’s years of Liberal 
rule. As younger elements have joined 
the Conservative party, it has forgotten 


- its hard feelings toward the United States 


for carving the Republic of Panama out of 
Colombian territory in 1903. 


Internally, what Colombia needs most 


is a period of calm after the recent politi- 
cal turbulence. Ospina’s conciliatory atti- 


tude indicates that he means to work | 


for this. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: A girl, Candice, to EpGAR BERGEN, 
ventriloquist, and FRANCES WESTERMAN, 
former model; in Hollywood, May 9. The 
Bergens announced in November they 
had been married in Mexico last June. 


Spared: President Truman saved Prc. 
Joseru E. Hicswa Jr., 21, from a firing 
squad, commuting his sentence to 30 
years in prison (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 28, 
1946). Hicswa had been sentenced to 
death by an Army court-martial for the 
murder of two Jap civilians in a drunken 
rampage on Honshu Island last Novem- 
ber. In Wallington, N. J., Hicswa’s parents 
continued to insist their son was innocent 


_and said he should have been set free, 


Rescued: Fortunately for Frank S1na- 
TRA, crooner, he arrived at City Airport 
in Detroit for a week of personal ap- 
pearances just as SECRETARY OF WaR 
Rosert P. Patrerson was leaving after 


a speaking engagement. Patterson rolled — 
into the airport with a police escort to 


find Frankie beleaguered, as usual; by 
150 of the faithful. The sympathetic Sec- 
retary dispatched his escort to dig out 
The Voice and get him to a taxicab. 


Visitor: On her way to an audience with 
the Pope, Grace Moore, opera singer, 


. was photographed crossing St. Peter’s 


Square in Rome in a costume which 
amply fulfilled requirements for female 
visitors to the Vatican (full-length dress 
and head covering). Miss Moore, a 
Baptist, was quoted as saying in Rome 
last week that she plans to enter the 
Catholic Church. Her husband, Valentin 
Parera, is Catholio. 





International 
Grace Moore, en route to the Vatican 


Married: Sen. C. WayLanp Brooks, 49, 
of Illinois, and Mrs. ARTHUR J. PEAVEY 
Jr., 39, daughter of the late Sen. John 
Thomas of Idaho; in Washington, May 8. 
It was the second marriage for each. 


Fatherhood: Navy Lt. Rosert A. Lock- 
woop, Queens Village, N. Y., announced 
that he would appeal a New York State 
Supreme Court decision declaring him 
the father of a child born to his wife 355 
days after he departed for a tour of duty 
in the Pacific. The court cited a British 
decision upholding the legitimacy of a 
33l-day pregnancy but neglected men- 
tion of a more recent Chicago ruling that 
a 349-day pregnancy. was impossible. 


Retired: Primo Carnera, 39, onetime 
heavyweight champion, turned out to 
help distribute American relief supplies 





Internationa! 


Da Preem, with friends and neighbors - 


in his home town of Sequals, Italy. 


Apparently in good condition, Da: Preem 
is through with boxing. He has appeared 
in several Italian movies. 


Divorced: MADELEINE CarRoLL, 36, 
movie actress, and STIRLING HAYDEN, 30, 
film actor; after four years, in Reno, May 
8. The divorce was awarded to Miss Car- 
roll, who is now living in Paris, on a cross 
complaint charging extreme mental cruel- 
ty. Hayden filed the original suit in Reno. 


Complaint: With a postcard reply, 
GEorGE BERNARD SHAW rebuked two In- 
dian students in London who had re- 
quested an interview. Britain, he wrote, 


is “crowded with Hindu students and - 


American soldiers all of whom would like 
to see me, just as they would like to see 
a giant panda.” 





: Acme 
Marcia Dale: $5,000 for humiliation 


Error: Marcia Date, 24, singer, was 
awarded $5,000 by a Supreme Court jury 
for “shame, humiliation, and mental an- 
guish” suffered when employes ‘of the 
Hotel Taft in New York broke into her 


room two years ago. Miss Dale had testi- 


fied that the two men who raided her 
room refused to believe that the man with 
her was her husband, Robert D. Kirstein. 
Moreover, she said, they kept her stand- 
ing in the nude for fifteen minutes. The 
singer asked $25,000.. . 


Died: James Joy Jounston; 70, fight 
promoter and manager; in New York, 
May 7. A familiar figure to the boxing 
world for half a century, Johnston man- 
aged Jack Sharkey, onetime heavyweight 
champion, Harry Greb, Ted (Kid) Lewis, 
Johnny Dundee, and many others. De- 
spite his stinging tongue, the jaunty little 
man in the tilted derby was well loved 
on Broadway. Among the 2,000 persons 
who attended his funeral were Jack 
Dempsey, former heavyweight champion, 
James J. Walker, former mayor of New 
York, James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General, and Damon Runyon, columnist 
(see page 71). “sont i : 

WiiuiaM CaBELL Bruce, 86, former 
United States senator (1923-1929) and 
a Pulitzer ‘Prize-winning biographer; in 
Baltimore, May 9. Bruce was rememberet 
for his fight against prohibition during his 
single term in the Senate. His book, “Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Self-Revealed,” written 
in 1918, won the Pulitzer Prize the fol- 
lowing year. 

Harry C. Hatcu, 62, president of the 
distilling firm of Hiram Walker-Gooder- 
ham & Worts Ltd., and noted breeder of 
race horses; in Toronto, May 8. 
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Insurance Companies 


New York 5 


Whether you are engaged in shipping, or not. 


Shipping and its related operations are does, practically all forms of insurance 
just one branch of human activity for except life. 


which the Great American Group of Ask one of our 16,000 agents—or your 
Insurance Companies provides com- own broker— about Great American 
prehensive protection, issuing, as _ it protection. 


* * * 


Have you reviewed the amounts of your insurance policies in the light of today’s increased values? 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 








Great American Great American Indemnity American Alliance 
American National County Fire . Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine North Carolina Home : Rochester American 
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MEDICINE 








Peckham provides preconception consultation for parents and special care for their babies* 


Peckham for Positive Health 


Set back from the pavement of a quiet 
street, only a stone’s throw from a South 
London main thoroughfare, stands a large, 
glass-sided building, surrounded still by 
a wartime security fence. 

The big glass building is a club, one of 
the most unusual in the world. It is free 
to children of membership families, and 
to adults:who pay a small fee. But mem- 
bership in Peckham Health Center entails 
no “medical overhaul” in the strict sense 
of the term. Instead, its members, sick or 
well, have to submit to periodic health 
overhauls, as part of the twenty-year-old 

rogram for fostering family health and 
come by combining annual physical 
checkups with community recreation. 

During the war, the center had to be 
closed. It was too costly to black out the 
many glass windows. ‘With London antic- 
ipating 350,000 casualties every night 
from air raids, large gatherings were for- 
bidden. Most of the children were evacu- 
ated. In the end, the building was turned 
over to munitions making. 

But so popular was the Peckham ex- 
periment that when the center reopened 
on April 23, some 600 of the 840 prewar 
families were on hand to celebrate. An 
additional 100 families begged for mem- 
bership and had to be refused until the 
center could catch its postwar breath. 
Ten cities sent observers to Peckham to 
learn how to start centers of their own. 
These included: Winchester, Oxford, and, 
more conspicuously, bombed-out Cov- 
entry, where. families of all income groups 
haye banded together to build new 


homes around the nucleus of such a club. 

The Peckham experiment was estab- 
lished in a modest way in 1926 by two 
biologists—a woman, Dr. Innes H. Pearse, 
and a man, Dr. G. Scott Williamson— 
who felt that scientists had devoted so 
much attention to the sick that they knew 
virtually nothing about the healthy. 

At the start, neighboring people, 
whether ailing or well, came voluntarily 
to the center for periodic tests. Eventually 
the two’ biologists were able to group 
their sample population of 1,505 into 
three classes: (1) those who were ill and 
admitted it; (2) -those who hid their 
ailments and _ considered themselves 
“well”; and (8) the really healthy in 
whom no disorder, disease, or disability 
were detected. Only 9 per cent came up 
to the standard of positive health. Yet the 
59 per cent of the second class firmly be- 
lieved that they were completely well. 

Dr. Pearse and Dr. Williamson began 
their studies on the theory that personal 
health could be dealt with only through 
family health. The individual was a dead- 


end, they contended; the family of par-. 


ents and children together was a growing 
“cell”—the basic unit of society. But it 
was useless to examine family members 
and create “positive health”, for them, 
only to return them to the environment 
that caused the disorder. So in 1935 the 
doctors set out to find a place where 
health could be cultivated and expanded. 


Badminton and Babies: They chose 
Peckham, a South London suburb where 


ordinary heaJth standards were high and 


the people strong and sturdy. Neither 





rank poverty nor idle riches would serve 
for a study of normality and health. 

There they built the airy, sunlit center, 

large enough to accommodate 2,000 fam- 
ilies (approximately 7,500 people) and 
complete with modern laboratory equip- 
ment, swimming pool, gymnasium, game 
rooms, badminton courts, cafeteria, the- 
ater, and dance hall. 
. The requirements for membership were 
four: (1) Families had to join as units; 
(2) they had to live in the district; (3) 
they had to pay weekly. dues of about 20 
cents for use of the building; and (4) 
they had to undergo a detailed annual 
examination. 

The Peckham experimenters got results 
far sooner than they had expected. Lonely 
young, married couples who suffered vari- 

physical disorders and who lived dull, 
unintegrated lives came to the center in 
their leisure time. There they found 
trained scientists who checked their 
bodies and made recommendations to 
overcome their physical ills. Without com- 
pulsion, they learned to exercise their 
muscles and minds and to make stimu- 
lating contacts. 

Even before conceiving their children, 
Londoners came voluntarily for consulta- 
tion and a special health checkup. During 
pregnancy, mothes and father kept in con- 
stant touch with their advisers. Arrange- 
ments for delivery at one of the teaching 
hospitals near the center were made 
available for all membership families. 

Statistically, Peckham has so far raised 








*Pictures from “The Peckham Experiment” by 
& Crocker; Yale University Press. (Left, by 


Pearse 
Dorien Leigh). 
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STORY OF THE VT (Variable Time) FUZE... 


a ; ‘ 
America’s VT or Proximity Fuze is a wonder of the war second 
only to the atom bomb. In the nose of a projectile, its miniature 
sending and receiving set sends radio waves ahead. When the 
target is neared, the waves bounce back and — before the - 
projectile can miss—they explode it! 











ati This ‘Seeing Eye’’ feature was 97% effective against V1 buzz- 

“— bombs...helped clear the Pacific beaches for invasion... helped 

ang turn the tide in the Battle of the Bulge . . . raked the mainland ; : 

and of Japan ...and was deadly against Jap Kamikaze planes. Generator-Powered Bamh Fuze. 

quip- ‘Y On land, at sea and in the air, it gave us a Super-accuracy of fire rer Sp en Bn the NATIONAL 

wl that saved countless American lives and materially shortened BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 

 the- tie era. Below: V.T..Fuzed Rocket in action 

were : 

its: 

“(8) o+e AND THE VT (Very Tough) BALL BEARINGS 
wrt) . THAT HELPED MAKE IT POSSIBLE! : 
nnual But to make such miracles possible, bearings on the fuze’s rotor 
esults § and impeller shaft must withstand 100,000 revolutions per minute! 

onely Could any bearing “‘take’’ such speeds and centrifugal force? 

| vari- | New Departure designed ball bearings that could—and did. 
| dull, They stood up . . . just as rugged New Departure Ball Bearings 
“ " stand up wherever shafts turn. 

their New Departure Ball Bearings are uniquely fit to handle great SENSITIVITY PATTERN 
ns to speeds—as well as heavy loads and requirements of super- pos ibe ane : 
: com- rigidity ... 
their . but there is more to a ball bearing than steel and engineering 
omni principles. New Departure, world’s greatest ball bearing maker, 
ldren is also famed for solving problems! 3423-C 
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During —— en : 
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Wational Distillers Products Corporation. New York 














the number of 'the “positively healthy” 
among its members from 9 per cent to 30. 
Where only 2 per cent once were able 
to make the most of their leisure, now 
every Peckham member of more than 
two years’ standing has at least three 
recreational skills. : 

The passing of the National Health 
Service Bill, now under fire in England, 
will not affect Peckham and other health 
centers of this type. The bill’s purpose is 
to cure disease. The health center “is an 
organic, cultural, and educational or- 
ganization for the development of the 
human faculties,” Dr. Williamson wrote 
in the journal Lancet. “In no sense, t!en, 
can it be compared with a therapeutic 
and diagnostic institution for dealing with 
disorder a.id disease.” 


Cutting Out Cares 


In 1935, when Dr. Egas Moniz, profes- 
sor of neurology at the. University of 


Lisbon, performed: the. fiyst. prefrontal 
lobotomy for the relief “of:mental: dis-. 


orders, international surgeons frowned 
on his audacity. The prefrontal lobes, or 


“silent areas,” were the least-understood 


parts of the human brain. To remove 
dangerous brain tumors, the lobes had to 
be probed. Otherwise, surgeons left them 
strictly alone. 

But Moniz knew that the frontal lobes 
were the seat of man’s imagination, an- 
ticipation, and ability to worry. He knew, 
too, that man would get along reasonably 
well without this part of his brain. Fol- 
lowing this reasoning, the Portuguese 


_ neurologist hit upon his daring surgical 


technique. Through its use, victims of 
certain forms of agitated depression and 
acute anxiety’ can be relieved by the 
actual cutting out of their cares. 

In the United States, Drs. Walter 
Freeman and James W. Watts of the 
George Washington ‘University School of 
Medicine were the first to try this kind 
of psychosurgery. In May 1939, they 
reported. to the Yale Journal of Biology 
and Medicine their results in 48 cases 
(Newsweek, June 5, 1939). Other sur- 
geons adopted this technique as a last 
resort in hopeless cases. Now, in the 
American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences, Freeman and Watts bring their 
sage green experiments up to 

ate with an elaborate report on 331 
cases, observed over periods of from six 
months to nine years. 

Their conclusions: “On the whole, the 
good results outweigh the bad. Refine- 
ments of the procedure have given us a 
controllable and accurate means . . . by 
which in a high percentage of the cases 
the emotional component of the neurosis 
or psychosis can be reduced to the point 
of tolerability without sacrificing too 
much of the individual’s ability to adapt 
himself to life.” 

Lost Anxiety: With a mortality rate 
of less than 8 per cent, prefrontal lobot- 
omy is a relatively safe. operation. It can 
even: be performed: on patients whose 
physical condition is so poor other drastic 
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treatments for insanity, insulin or electric 
shock, for example, are ruled out. 

The technique is simple. With a can- 
nula, a long, specially invented rod, the 
doctor probes through two holes in the 
forehead, -each about the size of a dime. 
Then he substitutes another instrument, 
the leucotome, a blunt knife which he 
swings through an arc, first downward, 
then upward. This severs the connecting 
fibers and disconnects the frontal lobe, 
or worry association areas, from the rest 
of the brain centers. 

Sufficient fibers must be cut to reduce 
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Associated Press 
Double Dare: Edward Travis, 9, of 
Peekskill, N.Y., told his family physi- 
cian he had swallowed eighteen marbles 
and a piece of chalk on a double dare. 
The incredulous doctor used an X-ray 
to confirm the story before Edward 
was hospitalized to have them removed. 
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the anxiety state to the point where it 
no longer dominates the patient’s be- 
havior, yet the incision must leave 
enough of the frontal lobe to enable him 
to adjust satisfactorily to domestic re- 
quirements and business responsibility. 
Watts and Freeman report most favor- 
able results with agitated depression, 
melancholia, exaggerated tension, and the 
hypochondriac’s_ pathological absorption 
in his health. Less satisfactory results 
were noted in schizophrenia (dementia 
praecox), although pes, abe as the patient 
fought his disease there was still a chance 
to modify his disturbed behavior. Alco- 
holism, epilepsy, and paranoia did not 
respond to prefrontal lobotomy. © 
“About half the patients are now use- 
fully occupied,” Watts and Freeman said, 
“one-quarter remain at home, and one- 
quarter are dead or institutionalized.” 
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Esophagus Speaking 

When I was actually faced with the knowl- 
edge that I could not speak again . . . I felt 
that my future and my marriage were ruined. 
I could foresee my husband’s love changing 
first into pity and then into aversion. 


Two months after her marriage, an at- 
tractive young woman of 25 had discov- 
ered that she had cancer of the larynx. 
Shortly thereafter her “voice box”. was 
removed, and with it went her ability to 
speak. She was in despair. 

“I had been shown an artificial larynx,” 
she said, “but it so disgusted me that I 
would much rather have remained mute 
than use it. Then I heard of the post- 
larynsectomy clinic at the speech hospital 
and enrolled in it. At first I made no prog- 
ress, because I was so depressed.” 

This case, one of 70 described last 
week by Dr. James S. Greene of the Na- 
tional Hospital for Speech Disorders to 
New York State Medical Society mem- 
bers, illustrates the psychological terror 
which accompanies a of the larynx. 
Such horror need not be, Greene said, and 
the future of this woman proved his state- 
ment. Once her despair was lifted by the 
reassurance of her husband, an Air Forces 
officer, the bride learned to substitute an 
“esophageal voice” for her lost speech box. 

To accomplish this, she had first to 


Swallow air, retaining it in the esophagus, - 


the tube which connects the throat and 
stomach, Then she had to learn to speak 
by actually belching the air from the 
esophagus, at the same time shaping word 
sounds with the mouth and tongue. 

The esophageal voice is never quite 


* natural, It suggests that of a person with 


a heavy cold. But those who have learned 
to use it develop such control arid master 
the technique so well that their speech 
is clear and easily understood. 


Dr. Greene pointed out that the de- . 


Pressed, anxious patient often has serious 
difficulty in developing a substitute voice. 


To overcome this inhibition, he recom- 
mends perfect frankness before the oper-. 


ation and intensive psychotherapy during 
recuperation. 
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Mother reads ’em, too. And so did Grandma. 
Into the third generation Chicago womenfolks have 
been reading the Daily News grocery advertisements. 
And in a big way! ° 


Such a big way that, for years and years, grocery 
advertisers have rated the Daily News as one of the 
top-rank newspaper mediums in America‘ 


As far back as records go the Daily News has 
carried more Retail Grocery linage_than any other 
Chicago newspaper. 


As far back as records go the Daily News has 
carried more General Grocery linage than any other 
Chicago newspaper. 


Grocery advertisers have learned by experience 
that they cannot expect maximum returns from the 
Chicago market without using the Daily News. Its 
character as a HOME newspaper—its SELECTED mass 
circulation— provides the advertiser with Chicago’s 
KEY audience—an audience always alert and eager 
to buy! 7 


For 70 Years Chicagos HOME ANecospaper * 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Datty News. Puaza: 400 West Madison Street, Cuicaco 


Loe Anceres Orrice: 606 South Hill Street New Yorx Orrice: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Detroit Orrice: 407 Free Press Bldg. San Francisco Orrice: Hobart Building 
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The State of 
Diversified 
Industry 


| manufacture covers a 
surprisingly wide range. Hoosier 
cities have varied industries, so 
that shortages in one line do not 
affect all business in a commun- 
ity. Here are mahufactured such 
different commodities as silk 
hosiery, tires, saws, glass jars, 
refrigerators, packed meats, and 
a great variety of others. Heavy 
industry is well represented. 

Indiana . . . by being diversi- 
fied ... is protected against de- 
pressions or bottlenecks in any 
single line. This is a vital point 
to consider in planning your 
move to Indiana, the State of 
variety in industry. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ..... DEPT. N-11 


> STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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| Cataclysmic RDX 
The Germans called it hexogen, the 
Italians, T4. To the British, it was RDX,° 
- a laconic tag American military scientists 
borrowed to conceal the fact that this 
powerful explosive, high on the secret 
list, was nothing more than the well- 
known substance cyclonite (cyclotrime- 
thylenetrinitramine), combined with a 
putty-colored formaldehyde-urea plastic. 

By any name, RDX’s detonating effect 
is just as cataclysmic, Dr. G. B. Kis- 
tiakowsky of Harvard University revealed 
last week. Lacking the mighty bang of 
TNT (trinitrotoluene), the newer sub- 
stance is at least 50 per cent more power- 
ful than the famous explosive of the first 
world war. 

RDX causes greater shock waves and 
produces a much higher velocity for shell 
fragments than does TNT, said Kistia- 
kowsky, who worked on the Army’s ex- 
plosive-development program. Blended 
with other materials, RDX can be “tai- 
lored” to fit almost any military need. 
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Peacetime Radar 


But for the absence of security meas- 
ures and the presence of gray flannels and 
pinstripes along with Army and Navy 
brass, the opening of the international 
radar conference in London last week 
might have been a wartime session of one 
of*the Air Forces or Navy navigation 
schools. 

Radar experts, headed by Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt, bluff and dictatorial British 





®Research Department Formula X. 


pioneer and chairman of the conference, 
squared off with a series of illustrated lec- 
tures, starting with the fundamentals of 
radar and working up to a description of 
such complex navigational aids as the 
PPI (Plan Position Indicator), Loran 
(Long-Range Aid), and IFF (Identifica- 
tion, Friend or Foe), all subjects which a 
year ago were top secret. | 

This elementary beginning was neces- 
sary because among the 22 countries rep- 
resented two, Finland and Italy, were ex- 
enemies, and four, Spain, Portugal, Swe- 
den, and Eire, were ex-neutrals and there- 
fore had been cut off from wartime scien- 
tific discoveries. Even the representatives 
of some of the smaller Allied countries 
which had used British- and American- 
made radar equipment were unfamiliar 
with its significant history. 

The conference, called by the British 
to evaluate the peacetime potentialities’ 
of the electronic miracle, which even 
more than atomic power helped to win 
the war, was attended by an impressive 
American delegation headed by Commo- 
dore E. M. Webster of the Coast Guard. 


- It included officials of the Army, Navy, 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Maritime Commission, and State and 
Commerce Departments. 

Although the delegates laid down no 
formal edicts, their obvious ideal was the 
establishment of a worldwide system ot 
radar navigational aids sufficiently stand- 
ard for all ships to use and the develop- 
ment of direction-finding devices suitable 





*Already a $2,000,000,000-a-year industry, al- 
though it is estimated that 85 per cent of radar con- 
trol remains in the hands of the Allied Governments. 











Associated Press 


Drone Away: A Navy “drone” fighter plane takes off from the deck of the carrier 
Shangri-La San Diego, Calif., on May 9. To be used in observing the Bikini 
atom-bomb tests, the drones are radio-controlled. An instrument panel (left fore- 
ground) guides the take-off. A “mother” plane takes over when the drone is in the ait. 











A Mba WHA COLD’ HERLIAGE OP 


In their cool, virile scents, their lasting fragrance ... is 
the tradition of Saville Row, the heritage of the finest 
British imports. Exquisitely presented in flagons fired 
in 23-karat gold. For Father's Day—a gift long to be 
remembered. 

Colognes, lotions, shaving requisites, $5.00. Essence, $10.00. 


Sets of varied combinations to $15.00. Refills for most items. 
At fine men’s shops and depart- 


ment stores. la’ ] nn bi ~ m E n 


*Beautiful color reproduction of the . 
Donald Teague painting, illustrated bao) | LE TRI E $ 


above, without advertising and ready to " 
frame,will be mailed upon receipt of 25c. IN GOLD 


A PRODUCT OF 
WINDSOR HOUSE, LTD: 
Los Angeles — Lincoln Building 


FIRED IN 
23- KARAT 
GOLD 


Copyright 1946 
Windsor House, Lid. 

















Cockrait Cur-Outs 
in the best of taste 


(wuats your. Favorrre 7 ) 



















|MANHATTAN — 2 parts superbly ‘@ 
smooth Kinsey Whiskey...1 part 
sweet Vermouth...1 dash bitters. 
| Add ice, stir (don’t shake). . . strain 
into glass...add cherry ...and settle 
_ back for one of the finest Manhat- 
_tans you ever tasted. (Write us if 
we’re wrong!) 
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| OLD-FASHIONED—)4 lump sugar ....2 77% “ch 
' dashes bitters ...enough water to ‘S . “eq 
| cover sugar. Muddle well, add 2 oz. “ ha 
- light, mellow Kinsey, ice cube, slice dit 
of orange, lemon and a cherry. And ha 
_ no fair sneaking an extra drink before ris 
| you serve your guests! fre 
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Beto Mako ; . 

es Blended Whiskey : 

Ms . THE SECRET of Kinsey’s in- the unhurried whiskey . 

WHISKEY SOUR—juice of 4 lemon... *" comparable flavor is blend- for unhurried moments . 

| 14 teaspoon powdered sugar or honey : ing know-how—54 years of P 
| ...20z. grand-tasting Kinsey. Add it! If you haven’t already Since 1892 p 
_ ice and shake, strain into glass. Add discovered this fine, un- h 
| soda, decorate with half slice of hurried whiskey, don’t put : » b 
| lemon and a cherry. How can you that pleasure off another ' 86.8 Proof « 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. h 
| wait? day.Try Kinsey. ..tonight! Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. b 
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for both commercial aircraft and ships. 

The chief hitch in fitting merchant 
ships with radar is its high cost. Manu- 
facturing charges have not yet been defi- 
nitely set, but it is roughly estimated that 
the necessary equipment would involve 
some $8,000 per ship—twice the cost of 
the minimum wireless equipment required 
by law. Only a few large merchant ves- 
sels, such as the Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, have radar, and even on these 
ships the sets are wartime naval equip- 
ment. Hence, with a virtually untapped 
market, rival British and American man- 
ufacturers are eager to make peacetime 
_ yadar apparatus that will be cheaper and 
} easier to operate and maintain. 
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| Phone by Light 

| Wehrmacht officers at remote field 
| headquarters issued orders to front-line 
troops over invisible beams of light. Jap- 
ese armies poised on either side pf 
leep rivers sent messages in the same way 
“over gorges too wide for telephone cables. 
_ The scientific trick by which the enemy 
mplished these feats was a system 
f short-range telephonic communication 
~ by infrared rays. The equipment, demon- 
“strated last week by physicists W. S. 
“Huxford and A. N. Nethercot Jr. of 
» Northwestern University, was captured in 
1944 and 1945 and shipped to the Evans- 
ton, Ill., campus for testing. It has the 
“power to turn spoken words into modula- 
_ tions of infrared rays, transmit them for 
miles, and then convert them back into 
the original words. 

_ The enemy sets, which resemble small 
_ searchlights mounted on tripods, are the 
“German Lichtsprecher (light speaker) 
_ 250-130 and the Japanese “Light-beam 
telephone.” The Nazi instruments vary 
from 30 to 210 pounds in weight, ex- 


~tlusive of power units, contain optical 
“equipment by Carl Zeiss of Jena, and 
have a 10-mile range under ideal con- 
ditions. The Japanese set, including a 
hand generator, weighs only 150 pounds 
in all, but the range is limited to 2 miles 
in clear weather. Both machines are free 
from static and use no wires or antenna to 
be spotted by the enemy. 

Red Signals: Essentially, the German 
and Japanese scheme for sending speech 
over a light beam is a military adaptation 


{ 








of an old principle. Alexander Graham - 


Bell used it in. 1880 in the photophone. 
Whether the United States Army had 
an infrared communication instrument 
during the second world war has not 
been revealed. But the Signal Corps used 
infrared light in early work on radar 
and in the Snooperscope for sniping. 
Peacetime applications of this method 
of signaling are limited to short-range, 
line-of-sight communication to supple- 
ment radio or to supplant blinkers,” 
Professor Huxford said. eWith further im- 
provement, it could be used in crowded 
arbors and airports where radio wave 
bands are already jammed. There is need, 
Owever, for more efficient sets that can 
be produced in large quantities.” 
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Stand-by 


When it’s time to switch drilling lines, the stand-by 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope will take over. Like its 
duplicate on the rig, it combines flexibility and toughness. 
Such a line aids in handling the heavy pipe easily, 

safely ...in reaching the oil sands faster. 


% A stand-by in another sense, too, Preformed Yellow 
Strand is the “old reliable’’ to veteran contractors, miners, 
loggers, road builders. Many engineers team it with patented 

Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings for parallel lifting 
efficiency. These men measure rope value, as you will, 
by improved control over kinking and fatigue, longer 
service, increased production. The high-visibility 
color guide is unmistakable: See that rope and sling 
purchases contain the Yellow Strand. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co.; St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW, 
STRAND : 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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‘Watchman 


No ‘roundsman’s key protects 
kingly treasure more surely than 
the Lejon cork preserves the fla- 
vor of its own white wine. Chateau 
Lejon, bottled at the winery, comes 
to you sealed with the bouquet 
that all who drink enjoy. 


BSN 
Chateau Lop 


CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE 


Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp.,N.Y. 
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For low production and shipping costs— 
and a greater joy in living for both your 
employes and yourself—locate your plant 
or branch in Colorado Springs. 

_ Strategically centered for fast, econom- 
ical distribution to America’s markets — 
low-cost fuel and utility rates—debt-free 
city — snow-pure water — sunny, invigor- 
ating climate made for living! 

Send for Free Book—Get the facts! Learn 
why it will pay you to locate your plant 
in Colorado Springs. 

Pomme = MAIL COUPON NOW ——---— 


Colorado Sprtngo 
MANITOU SPRINGS and me 


PIKES PEAK REGION 


Colerade Springs Chamber of Co 
208 Pikes Peak Avenue e Colorado Sprin 
Please send me your 24-page booklet, “Fi 









Where You and Your Workmen Can Kee re 
Name 
4 


Address. 
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Louis’s taps on the catcher’s mask sound like bone-crushing blows 


Lomax vs. Louis 


In Pompton Lakes, N. J., spring was in 
the air last week. There Joe Louis was 
training for his championship fight with 
Billy Conn in —. There, also, he found 
time for a little unneeded publicity. He 
agreed to step into the ring with Stan 
Lomax, veteran sportscaster for station 
WOR, so Lomax could tell his listeners 
“how it feels.” 

Lomax wore a lip microphone behind 
a reinforced catcher’s mask. Additional 
equipment included a chest protector, 
shin guards (shed before he entered the 
ring), and bright purple, oversized silk 
shorts, which showed off Lomax’s thin 
white legs to good disadvantage. 

Though Louis had promised he’d do no 
intentional harm, Lomax’s usually confi- 
dent voice trembled as he stepped into 
the ring. “I am standing in a corner op- 
posite the boxing champion of the world,” 
he mumbled. “Now I know how a lot of 
guys have felt. Joe looks pretty big from 
here.” Then he groaned and put up 
his mitts. 

Round 1 consisted of gentle taps from 
Louis and muffled, breathless descrip- 
tion from the 47-year-old, untrim Lomax 
as he bobbed backward. Repeated taps 
from Louis’s open glove against the catch- 
ers mask sounded like bone-crushing 
blows, but succeeded only in knocking 
the mike loose and ending the round. 


Standing in his corner as the bell rang 


for Round 2, Lomax slid a glance at Louis 


and muttered: “He’s got murder in his 
eye.” Louis aimed several more jabs at 


*. 


the catcher’s mask and Lomax took a 


quick prat-fall, ending the round and the 
bout. Lomax’s conclusion: He still had to 
find out “how it feels.” 


al 


White-Out at CBS 


Last March, the George Foster Pea- 
body Award committee cited CBS for 
“outstanding reporting of the news.” It 
particularly emphasized the work of 
News Director Paul White for creating a 
“reportorial team which is preeminent.” 
Few disagreed with the committee’s de- 
cision. 

White, former newspaper reporter and 
rewrite man, came to CBS in 1930 as a 
publicity man. Three years later, when 
the press associations denied their serv- 
ices to the young networks, White was 
instrumental in forming the Columbia 
News Service, Inc., one of the hit-or-miss 
radio outfits that collected their own 
news. But they were effective enough to 
force the press associations to reverse 
themselves a year later. Radio news had 
become a legitimate business. From this 
start, White built up CBS’s worldwide 
newsgathering system that included such 
reporters as Edward R. Murrow, Eric 
Sevareid, and William L. Shirer. 

Last week, at 48 and in poor health, 
White resigned from CBS to write the 
inevitable book. Temporarily, White’s as- 
sistant, Wells Church, will run the news 
desk. But CBS news policy will be formu- 
lated by Murrow, vice president in charge 
of news since December. 
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Slice of Pie 

As a followup to the Pulitzer Prize 
$500 gold medal The Scranton Times 
won last week for exposing judicial cor- 
ruption in middle Pennsylvania's Federal 
district court, the paper last week re- 
warded the reporter who did the job. 
George H. Martin, long a Federal court 
beat man and now assistant city editor, 
received a bonus of $1,000. — 
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"The Essence of Runyon 


Until three years ago, Damon Runyon 
was perhaps the busiest man in the writ- 
ing business. He was parading his famous 
characters with their salty lingo of Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, or Pueblo, Colo., simul- 
taneously in his daily column, “On the 
Brighter Side,” in Collier’s and Cosmo- 
politan at $5,000 a story, and in the 
movies. : 

Then, suddenly, Runyon’s 10,000,000 
newspaper readers went on a diet of re- 


prints or no Runyonese at all. Runyon, 


King Features Syndicate explained, was 
ill, but how ill his followers never guessed 
until Runyon told them in his column one 
day in November 1944. 

Death, he wrote, had come in and sat 


down beside him, a “large and most - 


distinguished-looking figure,” dressed 
smartly 4 la Runyon in “beautifully 
tailored, soft white flannels.” 

“‘Oh, hello,’ 1 said. ‘ . . . I was not 
expecting you .. . If you will just hand 
me my kady and my coat I will be with 
you in a jiffy’.” . 

“ ‘Tut-tut-tut,’ Death said. “Not so 
fast. I have not come for you...” 

“ ‘Then what the hell are you doing 
here?’ I demanded-indignantly . . . ‘Git!’ 
Death wept (Runyon went on) at the 
cool reception he got, then finally, “He 
slowly exited, and . . . I thought of the 
remark of Agag, the king of the Amale- 
kites, to Samuel just before Samuel 
mowed him down: “Surely the bitterness 
of death is past’.” ; 

Runyon’s encounter ‘with death was 
staved off by a laryngectomy at Memorial 
Hospital in New York. “They were bet- 
ting 9-5 against me,” he explained casu- 
ally last week. But after a few months 
he went back to Hollywood, finished 
“Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” and started 
another picture before he had to return 
or a secondary operation. 


Dolls and Guys: Now 61, he still 
prowls his familiar Broadway haunts 
until 4 and 5 in the morning, listens to 
tales of woes and triumph from his 
dolls and guys,” but can converse’ with 
them only by writing on memo. pads: 
Eddie Walker [the wealthiest fight man- 
ager on Jacobs Beach] says when I am mad 
I write very heavy,” Runyon observes. But 
Runyon hasn’t - been Yoafing entirely. 
u. this week he added two more books, 
Short Takes” and “In Our Town,”* to 


*Suo 
puone Taxes, 435 pages. tote ** ga $3. 








Town. 120 pages. Creative 5 
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You look SHARP because you get the 
best-looking shaves any man ever had! 
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You feel s HARP because Gillette Blue 


you the quickest, most refreshing 
shaves of your life! 


Blades give 





Blue Blades with the sHARPEST edges ever 
honed, because you get more shaves per blade 


use and save money! — 


Gillette 


Blue Blades 4@ 
\ 


with the 
SHARPEST 
edges ever honed! 


Copr. 1946 Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


__ GILLETTE'S CAVALCADE OP SPORTS presents Wy 
the major boxing event of the week every Friday night over 
American ing Company stations coast to coast 















Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston 6, Mass. 
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| Taylor Made: After 37 years 
The Milwaukee Journal, 
Bob Taylor has retired. He 
couldn’t make up his mind on 
the best of his pictures so on 
May 5 his paper observed the 
retirement with a roto layout. 
A sampling is presented here. | 
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the list of nine he has brought out since 
he started newspaper work 45 years ago. 
“Short Tikes” is a readers’ choice of his 
recent richly reminiscent columns about 
his father (Our Old Man), John Mc- 
Graw, Sam Langford, John L. Sullivan, 


Jack Dempsey, Hype Igoe, and others of 


the sports world; Al Jolson, Mike Todd, 
Billy Rose, Jimmy Durante of the the- 


ater; and an assortment of odd Runyon 
characters. 

The “In Our Town” sketches, Runyon 
admits, got little reader reaction as news- 
paper stories. “In book form,” he says, “I 
am astonished at the way they are being 
received.” The 27 slices of life are some 
of the best, if not the best, of Runyon. 
They range from Pueblo to New York, 


- Newsweek, May 20, 1946 








but deal mostly with Pueblo characters, 
real and imaginary. 

They are laconic and graphic _por- 
trayals of small-town pettiness, greed, ec- 
centricities, and morals, but they point no 
moral. For example, when Magda Graze 
turns on the husband who beats her and 
clubs him to death in his drunken stupor, 
the town concludes: “It was a wonderful 
feat for a woman no bigger than Magda - 
Graze to swing a club that big long 
enough to kill a man the size of Samuel.” 
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Air for The Record 


J. David Stern’s loud Philadelphia 
Record has more than once disturbed the 
slumber of the City of Brotherly Love. 
Last ‘week, The Record roughly awoke 
Philadelphia with the biggest radio deal 
in the city’s history. 

For $6,000,000 Stern bought Station 
WCAU, a 25-year-old 50,000 watter 
which is the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s Philadelphia outlet and one of only 
fifteen clear-channel stations in the coun- 
try. Oozing optimism, Stern announced: 
“As soon as building priorities permit, a 
combined newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision: plant will be erected at a cost of 
more than $3,000,000.” 

From the corner of Philadelphia’s hum- 
ming Broad and Spring Garden Streets, 
the Record-WCAU plant: will frown 
southward toward the rival Philadelphia 
Inquirer, the city’s second paper (cir. 
culation: 575,846), and a rung up the 
readership ladder from the Record (cir- 
culation: 275,467). Stern’s mass com- 
munications center will consist of twin 
buildings extending southward to Button- 
wood and eastward to 15th Street. One, 
a six-story Record plant, will house a new 
color press capable of printing Marshall 
Field’s Sunday supplement, Parade, for 
The Record and other Eastern papers. 
The other, a four-story WCAU building, 
will house the latest in radio equipment 
and studio effects. In between, a television 
tower rising 612 feet (nearly 27 feet 
higher than the tip of William Penn’s hat 
on the statue.atop City Hall) will be lit up 
nightly like the Chicago Tribune tower. 

Stern’s buy needs. Federal Communi- 
cations Commission approval, but he has 
little reason to fear a veto. Up to now, 
most WCAU owners, including William 
S. Paley, CBS board chairman, have also 
held stock in CBS; hence some FCC mem- 
bers have frowned on WCAU as in effect 
an antitrust-violating CBS affiliate rather 
than a mere outlet. Stern’s Courier-Post 
Co., owner of The Camden (N. J.) Cour- 
ier-Post and the Record Co., bought out 
all WCAU’s stockholders, but left Leon 
Levy, and his brother, Isaac D. Levy, in 
their radio posts as WCAU’s president 
and board chairman respectively an 
made them directors of the’ Record Co. 

With his two -bigger rivals—The In- 
quirer and The Evening Bulletin (circu- 
lation: 700,449)—already owning stations, 
Stern now has served blunt notice that 
they will hear from him in the air as they 
have on the ground. 











You can’t use 


the same yardstick 


for both 


HOUGH they may be familiar terms to users of machine tools, depre- 

ciation and obsolescence are worlds apart in real significance. It’s time 
to clear up some confused interpretations. While machine-tool depreciation 
is usually established at a 50% rate over a 20-year period, adherence to so 
rigid a schedule is hazardous in the face of the hard reality of obsolescence 
which ‘can impose its penalties in the short period of seven years or less. 
A machine tool’s life and its productive power can’t be measured with the 
same yardstick, for a new machine tool—faster, more effective—can quickly 
make obsolete machine tools far from the end of their “depreciation” life. 


America’s high’ standard of living has been achieved — better goods 
produced at lower cost — jobs created — because industry has increased 
output per man-hour 50% every ten years — established a national indus- 
trial par. If your company is burdened with obsolete machine-tools—rising 
production costs — it’s time to do some clear thinking about “depreciation” 
and “obsolescence”. For a fresh view-point write for Kearney & Trecker’s 
new, free booklet on the subject. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
Chithoantes CBnchine Fool 


BETTER PRODUCTS . . . BETTER EARNINGS SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS 
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FOOD: Swords Beaten Not Into Plowshares 


If American food is to tide the world 
over its postwar famines, no manufac- 
tured product rates a higher priority than 
farm machinery. Yet the farm-machinery 
supply is sadly lagging. Last week the 
International Harvester Co-, which ac- 
counts for about 35 per cent of the na- 
tional total, gave out a sobering figure; 
Sales for the six months ended April 
30 were 42% per cent less than in the 
six months ended April 30, 1945. 

The demand, long pent-up, was there, 
but production by all the leading com- 
panies simply ‘could not meet it. First 
came the steel strike, then the coal strike. 
In addition, International and two other 
of the important builders—Allis-Chalmers 
and J. I. Case—were tied up for weeks 
by strikes of their own. Still another 
maker of farm machinery, the Oliver 
Corp. of Chicago, said that OPA prices 
were causing such losses it would have to 
close, but it stayed open when the OPA 
promised relief. The OPA came through, 
on May 10, with a 5 per cent increase for 
manufacturers, and a 4 per cent cut in 
dealers’ discounts. The OPA claimed this 
would net the manufacturers nearly 10 
per cent more, with only a 3 per cent 
price rise at the retail level. 

The first world war started méchaniza- 
tion of the American farm and the second 
war accelerated it. Estimates show farm- 
ers are using 12 per cent more tractors, 


25 per cent more grain combines, 30 per 
cent more corn pickers, and 66 per cent 
more windrow balers than before 1939. 
Since farm income rose to a wartime level 
of more than $20,000,000,000 a year, 
farmers have plenty of money to complete 
mechanization. But the inadequate farm- 


machinery supply has created black mar- 


kets in which an old machine brings 
twice or three times the ceiling price of 
a new one. Truckers are raiding the Mid- 
west buying up old equipment; auctions 
draw large crowds bidding fancy prices. 
After a tour of wheat-growing areas, Gov. 
Andrew F. Schoeppel of Kansas con- 
cluded the worst bottleneck in this year’s 
harvest would be the lack of repair parts 
for farm equipment, “the worst situation 
we've ever faced.” ; 
A’recent survey conducted by Michi- 
gan State College found: 
@ Practically no new equipment is reach- 
ing the market, and many repair parts for 
old machines—such as bearings, castings, 
and chains—have disappeared. 
@ Machines in shortest supply are trac- 
tors and other power units, and tillage 
and seeding machinery. 
@ The village blacksmith, where he still 
exists, has managed to salvage many a 
worn-out part. In Michigan, farmers rely 
on the Farm Bureau welding program 
that has taught welding to farm hands of 
all ages—from a girl of 18 to a man of 94. 
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@ On a typical farm, lack of new equip- 
ment and parts will cut 1946 crops by 15 
per cent. 


What Europe Needs: American 


‘farm machinery may also be the key to 


getting Europe back on its feet as an 
agricultural producer. Largely horse and 
oxen powered before the war, its agri- 
culture today is prostrate because many 
of these animals have been used for 
food. Recently returned from studying 
that situation, Roger M. Kyes, president 
of Harry Ferguson, Inc., allied with the 
Ford Motor Co. in the manufacture of 
farm machinery, has suggested the fol- 
lowing program: 

@ The American Government should set 
up dollar credits to help famine countries 
buy seed, fertilizer, and farm machinery. 
@ Every plant that can build farm ma- 
chinery and food-processing equipment 
should be operated three shifts, seven 
days a week. 

@ Farm-machinery manufacturers should 
receive an absolute priority for an ade- 
quate and continuous supply of raw ma- 
terials and component parts. 

@ Price controls should be adjusted to 
permit manufacturers to recover costs of 
production, distribution, and service. 


The Butter Counter 


If they ever get around to medals for 
peacetime heroes, a good many people 
in Philadelphia will nominate Boris 
Schwartz, a Freehold, N. J., farmer, for 
breaking the black market in butter. 
Schwartz would be the first to say it 
wasn't he who did it but the 250 South 
Jersey farmers who make up the New 





European 


For want of a tractor: Most of Europe has only animals to farm with, and many of the animals have been killed for food 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 





WHEEL OF CHANCE 


THIS WHEEL is forever turning—turning millions 
of times each day—piloting America’s war-worn 
cars. It may steer one man for his work . . . an- 
other for the club or beach . . . and others right 
smack into troxble. # 

For with serious accident tolls mounting daily 
—trouble is the destination of more drivers than 
ever before. This Spring, particularly, the 
“wheel” of your car is a wheel of chance. 

Not all accidents can be prevented—not even 
by the most careful driving. But you can prevent 
the crippling financial losses that so often follow 
... by-carrying adequate liability insurance. Just 
“liability coverage” is not enough. Partial cov- 


erage will not balance the paralyzing damage 


_ Claims that frequently cost a man his home—his 


possessions ... that mortgage his future earnings. 

The additional insurance you may require— 
even if it doubles your present coverage—adds 
only a fraction to the original cost. A telephone 
call to the Maryland agent or broker in your com- 
munity can put your mind at ease for once and 
for all. He has the wide experience and the cur- 
rent information required to help you determine 
the minimum amount of protection you need. 

Because your Maryland agent knows his business, 
it’s good business for you to know him. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agenis & brokers. 
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Jersey Federated Egg Producers’ Co- 
operative Association, Inc., of which 
Schwartz is president. 

The co-op, now thirteen years old, does 
an annual business of $3,000,000 in eggs 
alone. It owns. a $75,000 plant at Toms 
River, N. J., a $10,000 branch depot at 
Millville, and a fleet of eleven Mack 
trucks. It used to distribute its products 
through established retailers, on a com- 
mission basis, mostly in the New York 
area. A year ago, when the egg black 
market caused a 50 per cent drop in their 
New York business, the co-op farmers 
decided to do something about it. They 
rented a stall in the Reading Terminal 
Market in Philadelphia, where they sold 
thousands of dozens of eggs and tons of 
poultry direct to the consumer at OPA 
ceiling prices. They also sold what butter 
they had. 

When the butter black market grew 
powerful recently, the co-op opened ne- 
gotiations through the National Farmers 
Union with a Western farmers’ creamery, 
which agreed to furnish a carload of fresh 
butter—32,000 pounds—every week as 
long as possible. When the first 12,800 
pounds were put on sale the morning of 
May 9—at 55 cents, then the ceiling— 
thousands of men and women stood in 
line for three to six hours to buy a 
pound apiece. 

Inside the building, city policemen di- 


rected the crowd and helped make change , 


and hand out the paper bags. By closing 
time, at 3, over 3,000 customers had 
been served and 5,000 were still waiting. 
Next day 2,800 were served. A co-op 
official said he thought sales would settle 
down to 1,500 to 2,000 pounds daily. 
“We'll break the black market,” he said, 
“just as we broke it in eggs last summer.” 











Associated Press 
Philadelphia white market: The best of butter. at the legal price draws this crowd 


Grain Speculator’s Mite 


Grain speculators bought heavily on 
the Chicago market this spring in the be- 
lief that prices would go up. Last week 
their vision might have come true. The 
OPA and the Agriculture Department, in 
an effort to get more grain off the farms 
and on the way to Europe, agreed on 
new grain ceilings: July wheat up 15 
cents a bushel to $1.98% in Chicago, corn 
up 25 cents to $1.46%, oats up 5 cents to 
88 cents, and rye up 10 cents to $1.58%, 
effective after May 30. On the basis of 
these prices the speculators made paper 
profits of about $9,500,000. 

But the government also recommended 
that all outstanding contracts be canceled 
at the close of trading on May 11. The 
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traders boiled with anger. Cancellation 
would wipe out their profits. In Wash- 
ington Sen. Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Agriculture Committee chairman, pro- 
tested: “If a futures contract is subject 
to cancellation . . . then the contracts are, 
of no value and futures trading should be - 
discontinued.” 

Because last year’s rye crop was exempt 
from price ceilings—it had, been’ planted 
before government prices were announced 
—the rye market already had given trad- 
ers an exciting ride toward the moon. On 
May 7 the. price in Chicago was bid up 
to $2.86% a bushel—$1.27% above the 
new ceiling and an all-time high. Then 
came the reaction. The rye price started 
back down, falling as rapidly as the ex- 
change rules permitted, 5 cents a bushel 
daily, over the next four days. 

However, in view of the world grain 


shortage, no selling panic had developed. 


The May crop report was grim: indicated 
production of 21,373,000 bushels, half 
the normal rye crop and the lowest yield 
since the drought year of 1934. The win- 
ter-wheat outlook likewise indicated less 
than a bumper crop: an expected yield 
of 655,000,000 bushels, 88,000,000 below 
the April forecast. The decline was 
caused by a drought throughout much 
ot the Midwestern grain belt. In a year 
of world famine, the price trend was up. 
Any speculator who played for lower 
prices had to move quickly to keep from 
getting his fingers burned. 
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PHONES: Talk as You Drive 


Automobile telephone service with 
connections to the nation’s 27,000,000 
phones in the Bell System became a com- 
mercial reality in St. Louis this week. 
Several months ago the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. installed auto radio phones 
under a construction ‘permit from the 
Federal Communications Commissien. 
Now, the FCC decrees, the service can be 
sold on a regular- commercial basis. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
announced the same service would be 
available, perhaps by the end of this 
year, in 35 or 40 other cities. 

Because the telephone company sells a 
service rather than equipment, an auto or 
truck telephone installation will cost less 
than a good radio. The installation charge 
in St. Louis is $25. Service costs $15 a 
month plus a charge for each call; local 
calls, on a three-zone basis, are 30, 35, or 
40 cents. The motorist, subscriber who 
may want to get away from a ringing 
phone while he drives home won't be 
annoyed; the signal is a green light in- 
stead of a bell. 
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BANKS: Health Report 


Deposits in all United States banks in 
1988 totaled $38,011,000,000. In that 
year of bank failures and the banking 
holiday, Congress created the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp, The Treasury 
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TO MASTER CRAFTSMANSHIP 


To the superb craftsmanship of the mas- 
ter woodworker, American-Marietta fine 
finishes for-many years have supplied the 
final touch of enduring beauty. 
Supplying ever more beautiful and 
more enduring finishes for every type of 


surface is assured by American-Marietta 


through the coordinated laboratory, 


technical and production facilities among 


One of the Great Names in Paint Making 


their eleven great plants strategically lo- 
cated throughout the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada. 

‘Providing the finest in finishes . . . 
paints, lacquers, varnishes and enamels 
. . . especially formulated for industry 
and the home, we take the same pride 
in their making that master craftsmen 


take in their using. 
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MARIETTA 


WOOD AND 
METAL FINISHES 






Marietta Paint & 
Color Co. 
Marietta, Ohio 
High Point, N. C. 





Ottawa Paint Works, Ltd: 
Ottawa 
Montreal & Toronto 





Ferbert-Schorndorfer 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SCHORA 
(ten 
FINE PAINTS 





Schorn Mfg. Co. & 
Solastic Products 
Seattle, Wash. 





Sewall Paint & 
Varnish Co. 
Kansas City & Dallas 


Leon Finch Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








~ Mellow With Memories _ 


mre ; ie HERE William Penn Whiskey is served you'll 
usually find plenty of old-fashioned hospital-: 
ity too, for this fine whiskey is a great favorite with . 


people who like the old, familiar, genuine things 
“—old friends, old songs, old books, and the old 


” mellow flavors and bouquets. Years of faithful skill ie 1» 


have made it what it is, and you'll find it a tried 


, and true favorite. Enjoy William Penn . ae ‘soon, 
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and the Federal Reserve Banks put up 
the capital: $289,299,560. The FDIC 
began to build up a reserve fund with 
which to pay depositors in banks which 
had failed. 

By the end of 1945, bank deposits had 
doubled and redoubled, to $165,600,- 
000,000. FDIC assets, Chairman Maple 
T. Harl reported last week, had grown 
to $931,000,000, including a surplus of 
$640,000,000. Thanks to a yearly assess- 
ment of 1/12 of 1 per cent on deposits of in- 
sured banks, the FDIC reserve was build- 
ing up at the rate of $100,000,000 a year. 

Reviewing the 1945 record, Harl made 
these points: (1) net profits in insured 
banks totaled $911,000,000 (21 per cent 
more than in 1944, with half the earn- 
ings coming from government securi- 
ties; (2) the banks kept 70 per cent of 
net profits, the highest proportion on rec- 
ord, in capital accounts as a cushion 
against lean years, and (8) operating ex- 
penses went up 12 per cent; wages, 14 
per cent, and salaries, 7 per cent. 

The banks’ financial health never had 
been better. No insured bank had failed 
since 1944 and in that year, only one. 
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ECONOMICS: Classroom Bulls 


Women own or control 65 per cent of 
the nation’s wealth, yet many of them do 
not have much practical knowledge of 
investment or finance. As a step toward 
remedying that, a Smith College eco- 
nomics professor, Stanley Ross, last Feb- 
ruary suggested to eighteen members of 
his advanced class that they form an 
investment company and get practical 
experience. They jumped at the idea and 
incorporated under the Massachusetts 
laws as ECCLYCO, Inc.—taken from 


Economics Class with a Y thrown in for 
phonetics. They proposed to offer 5,000 
shares. at $1 each to relatives and friends. 

Voting control was to be held by the 
students, whose interests would be 
bought up by each succeeding class. A 
hitch arose when the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission informed ECCLYCO 
that the rules require $50,000 capital. 
ECCLYCO then appealed for exemption 
from all SEC rules. Last week, in Phila- 
delphia, the SEC hearing on the appli- 
cation set a record: 4% minutes. With no 
objection from the SEC staff, approval by 
the commission was assured. The Smith- 
ies were free to risk their shirts. 
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LABOR: Bounding Red Main 


Six CIO maritime unions and one in- 


dependent, representing a claimed mem- . 


bership of 214,000, met in the Eagles 
Hall in San Francisco last weék to take 
two actions heavy with portent for Ameri- 
can labor. For the.immediate future, they 
agreed on joint negotiations—with a joint 
national strike to start on June 15 on both 
coasts, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Great 
Lakes. For the long run, the Committee 
of Maritime Unity, formed to plan the 
strike, will seek to create one big inter- 
national union embracing all maritime 
workers—including those now in the AFL. 
Co-chairmen of the committee are Harry 
Bridges of the West Coast longshoremen 
and Joseph Curran of the National Mari- 
time Union. 


Significance-—— 

The CIO Maritime unions and their 
leaders are those whose actions the Com- 
nunist party usually endorses, Their move 
therefore has political as well as trade- 








Acme 
Surplus Roundup: When 249 cavalry horses’ from Fort Robinson, Neb., 
arrived in New York last week, police rounded up the frisky animals at the 


fre 


ight yards and rode them to a Park Avenue armory for sale as surplus property. 











THE GLAD HATTER 
saves 50% in fastening 


A famous manufacturer of uniform caps 
doubled production ...in several opera- 
tions... with Bostitching. Crown strip... 
peak reinforcement... sweatband bows 
...even cartons...are Bostitched...incon- 
spicuously, securely ...in half the time. 
Bostitching also cuts fastening costs by 
half or more attaching furs to drying 
boards... wrapping coffee tables for ship- 
ment... assembling leather packings to 
metal plates...many other cases of fasten- 
ing metal, plastics, wood, paper, leather 
...in any combination .. . better, faster. 
Send for new Broadside 188 
... showing 49 representative models in 
world’s most complete line of stitchers, 
staplers, tackers, hammers... suggesting 
hundreds of time-saving applications. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 


47 Division St., East Greenwich, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in 
fastening 
Experience... | 1896 | 


50 years specializ- 
ing in fastening 


@660000@G@ 18 research 
Engineering... S33qqaaaq engineers 


Selection... EE ketene Nearly 800 models 


A 
Service... 91 offices, over 200 


Bostitching specialists — increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 


Bostitch staples are promptly available 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER. 
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Free— x." vooklet on wine and wine recipes. 


V7 rite Dept. NS. 
CAMEO VINE\....0S CO., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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WN. ¥. Herald Tribune 


Orders: U.S. Steel Chairman Irving S. Olds confers with two stockholders who 
seldom miss an annual meeting, Miss Mery Cerf of Manhattan and her sister Carrie. - 


union and world-trade significance. The 
primary aim is to gain strategic control 
of American shipping, and conceivably to 
exercise veto power over any order to 
haul supplies for a war against Russia. 
The ultimate goal obviously is to embrace 
the seafarers of all nations in an organi- 
zation which would simultaneously halt 
all shipping. In the event that the June 
15 strike comes off, the unity commit- 
tee is empowered to go to the World 
Federation of Trade Unions in Paris 
to demand sympathy strikes by sea- 
men of other nations. 


Westinghouse Peace 


A woman striker, down to her last dol- 
lar, felt so happy she gave it to a beggar. 
In 23 cities scattered over eleven states, 
where payrolls and business had- been 
hard hit by the 115-day-old Westing- 
house Electric strike, the jubilation at its 
end on May 9 was like V-E Day all over 


again. Lasting two days longer than the _ 


General Motors strike, the Westinghouse 
walkout was one of the longest of the re- 
conversion period. The cost was terrific. 
The 65,000 employes had lost about 
$55,000,000 in wages; the company, 
more than $100,000,000 in sales. 

Ever since Jan. 30, when Gwilym A. 
Price became Westinghouse president, 
succeeding George H. Bucher, new vice 
chairman, the strike had been a war of 
nerves between Price and Edward Mat- 
thews, the burly sheet-metal worker who 
directed negotiations in Pittsburgh for 


- the CIO United Electrical, Radio; and 


Machine Workers. Price, claiming the 
company paid more than its competitors, 
resisted “arbitrary” efforts of Federal 


mediators to make him accept the 18%- 
cent pattern established by President Tru- 
man in January. Matthews charged West- 
inghouse was trying to break the union. 
The settlement: an 18-cent raise, and a 
company-established fund of one cent an 
hour per employe to be used in equalizing 
women’s wages with men’s. 


Millions for Defense 

James Hoffa, hard-boiled czar of the 
AFL teamsters and retail clerks unions 
in Detroit, received an unexpected reply 
last week to his edict that every owner 
and employer of the city’s 6,400 inde- 


‘pendent stores must join the retail clerks 


(NEWSWEEK, May 6). aeling Hoffa they 
would not pay tribute for the privilege 
of doing business, grocers and butchers 
swore out a warrant charging him with 
extortion. Hoffa replied with a threat: “If 
the merchants want turmoil they’re going 
to get it.” 


Lost Ingots 

Because ‘of strikes American industry 
this year lost 10,000,000 tons of steel 
ingots up to May 10, when the coal-strike 
truce was declared, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute reported. That repre- 
sents 7,000,000 tons of finished steel, 
about 11 per cent of a year’s capacity. 
It would have been enough to last the 
auto industry, normally the biggest 
consumer, for eleven months of peak 
roduction. It would have lasted the 
arm-machinery or residential builders 
about six years, and the makers of re- 
frigerators, stoves, and washing machines 
about eight years. 
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CLOTHING: Learning, Earnings 


On the clothing front last week: - 
@ Sidney Hillman invited 100,000 veter- 
ans into the industry for on-the-job train- 
ing, where they could help ease the 


shortage in men’s wear and incidentally . 


join the union he heads, the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers. Amputees and 
able-bodied, men and women, all would 
be welcome. The inducements: learner’s 
wages of 65 cents an hour, plus a sub- 
sistence allowance from the Veterans 
Administration, and jobs for qualified 
tailors at $48 a week. In New York City, 
1,000 veterans already were learning the 
clothing workers’ trade and there were 
places for 9,000 more. 

(‘In Washington the OPA, the Civilian 
Production Administration, and _ the 
clothing manufacturers had words on the 
shortage. Sympathetic to the industry's 
pain over the maximum average price 
regulation (MAP), the OPA indicated 
that MAP might finally be junked in 
favor of individual guarantees that prices 
would not exceed the 1943 level. The 
CPA said an investigation of leading 
manufacturers had produced no evidence 
that they were holding back shipments. 
CPA Administrator John D. Small con- 
cluded the clothing supply might return 
to normal in “a year or two.” 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Repellent 448: Insecticides don’t al- 
ways keep insects from biting. Therefore 
the Navy developed Repellent 448, effec- 
tive for ten hours in the tropics or 36 
hours in temperate climates. Now the 
Chandler Chemical Corp. of New York 
will market R-448 under the name of 
d-Ter. It is colorless, stainless, and almost 
odorless. 

Razor Rack: Any Schick electric shaver 
will fit the Shaverest; a plastic wall 
holder. Removing the shaver turns it on, 
and the cord reels up inside the holder. 

Finer Finish: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. has introduced a translucent lac- 
quer for automobile finishes in which 
og of aluminum reflect and diffuse 
ight. : 
White Black: The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
has developed a fumed silica (the soot of 
burning sand and alcohol) that increases 
the strength of rubber as carbon black 
does. But because the new compounding 
substance is white it will not discolor 
rubber. Goodrich predicts brightly col- 
ored overshoes and auto tires to match 

e car, 

Aluminum Notes: The Reynolds Metals 
Co. has announced a child-size aluminum 
bicycle that weighs only 19 pounds and 

ill neither rust nor need oiling. A Good- 
year V-belt replaces the usual bicycle 
chain ... The Aluminum Co. of America 
has introduced chromium-plated alumi- 
num for the automobile industry, and 
ely dyed aluminum finishes for fur- 

e. 


Television Set: The Allen B. Du Mont 
oratories, Inc., of New York has in- 





Appearance Insurance 


Business smartness pius sport shirt comfort—that's what you get in 
these Wings shirts! Cut of Dan River's Prince Oxford fabric 


the superior oxford of fine premium cotton, closely woven for longer wear 


Vat-dyed, Sanforized*, completely washable. 
Countless tubbings won't change their luxurious, full-bodied texture. 


“Maximum shrinkage 1% 


SANFORIZED 


Prince @xi 
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TWRE TROWELES DONT HAPEEN. 


THEYRE COMMITTED / 


b... scrunch vour tires mito the 


curb even at 4 miles an hour tor that’s the way 


flats are born. 


Don’t jam vour res between the steel rim and a 
stone curb, or bang them into sharp road ruts, 
or slam them across car tracks bigh spced — 
especially when underinflated—tor vou may rup- 

~ ture the ply fabricy and then a thousenn 

w miles or more later vou Tl hay ca that tire. 
Any LEE TIRE scrvice man can forecast such 
fulures weeks in advance by taking off the tire 
and inspecting the casing on the mside, so have 
vour tires Inspected regularly, 


nid 
oO 


No road condition can build Up cnough internal 
pressure to explode a sound LEE passenger car 
tire. They TH take a territite beating tor thousands 


of mules buteven they can be abused and neglected. 


Tire troubles don ¢t happen: 
thev re committed: and care is the 


Obvious antidote. 


Ke alle. ase DE CoH th. WO#K ISL XL OO 


EE RUBBER & TIRE COR: 
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NEWSWEEK 
——————————— EE 
troduced three basic models of its direct- 
view television receiver, in 12-, 15-, and 
20-inch screen sizes. The 20-inch tube is 
mounted in a retractable housing. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The coal-strike truce sent the 
stock market sharply higher last week 
end. The Dow-Jones industrial average 


‘ reached 208.06, up 5.54 points for the 


week, and the highest level since April 20. 
E-Bonds: The Treasury Department 
reported that redemptions of Series E 


Business Indicators 


SPENDING: 
bank debitsim 


\ 


PRODUCTION: 
electric power 
OMMERCE, 
car loading 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


United States Savings Bonds in April 
exceeded purchases by $110,000,000. 

Railroads: A Federal court in Utica, 
N. Y., dismissed the injunction granted 
last December to nine Northeastern states 
which prevented the ICC from equalizing 
North-South freight-rate differentials. 

Refunds: With 10,000 unsettled claims 
for excess-profits-tax refunds, Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Joseph Nunan 
plans to set up a fifteen-member board 
to speed action. 

Tires: The CPA announced that pas- 
senger car and motorcycle tire output is 
running at the rate of 66,000,000 a year, 
the industry’s objective for 1946. 

Personnel: William J. Hobbs, president 
of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., was 
elected president of the Coca-Cola Co. 
. . . Oscar Webber, vice president of 
the J. L. Hudson Co. of Detroit, is new 
chairman of the Associated Merchan- 
dising Corp. . . . Daniel C. Fisher was 


promoted from sales manager to president 


of the S. S. Kresge Co. . . . Lewis D 
Parmelee moved up from executive vice 
president to president of the Atlantic, 
Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines ... 
W. G. Holloway was elected chairman 
and Joseph P. Grace Jr. president 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
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LABOR TRENDS 
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Watch for fireworks of a nonatomic 
nature at the Oak Ridge, Tenn., atom- 
bomb plants as Martin Wagner, head 
of the CIO Gas, Coke, and Chemical 
Workers, steps up his drive to organize 
the 40,000 mass-production workers there. 


The CIO stole a march on the United 


Mine Workers’ District 50. Immediately . 


after V-J Day it quietly moved in organ- 
izers and started to work, since its pledge 
to the Army not to attempt recruiting 
there during the war had expired. Now 
the CIO has a completely equipped 
organization center at 128 Galesburg 
Street, West Village in Oak Ridge. 


But John L. Lewis and his District 50 
assistants are making up for lost time. 
Having had their fingers burnt in an 
unsuccessful attempt to organize the 
Hanford, Wash., pilot plant when it first 
went into production, they had shied 
away from atomic enterprise. Now men 
from mining districts surrounding Oak 
Ridge are moving into the contest. 


Fourteen AFL craft unions, not bound 
by the nonorganizing pledge during the 
war, already are established in Oak Ridge 
skilled trades. Struggle for the unskilled 
workers should reach the NLRB election 
stage with a few weeks. © 


Bad feeling between organized labor 
and the Red Cross is growing worse. 


The row broke into the open a month 
ago when the Red Cross terminated its 
wartime agreement with the CIO com- 
munity services and the AFL Labor 
League for Human Rights, which had 
taken part in wartime fund raising. 


Many union sympathizers since then have 
lost jobs with the Red Cross. Trouble 
centered in St. Louis, where eleven 
workers charge they were fired for union 
activities, and 23 others who signed a 
statement criticizing the Red Cross ad- 
ministration were fired because they did 
not “contribute to harmony.” 


The United Office and Professional 
Workers (CIO) in New York have written 
the President and congressmen demanding 
revocation of the wartime Red Cross pol- 
icy forbidding unionization of employes. 


Watch for more unions to back the 
Magnuson-De Lacy seniority bill which 
Would grant veterans returning to naval 
shipyards double time for days spent in 
service and wounded veterans triple time. 
AFL metal trades unions and the recently 
formed CIO United Public Workers from 
East Coast government shipyards, during 

€ir march on Washington last week, 


won pledges of active support from scores” 


of other unions. The present law gives 
te veterans unqualified super-seniority 
M government shipyards. 








“The railroad runs right through my store!” 


cs 

Waar I MEAN IS THIS: the railroad 
connects my store... and my business 
... with every other town and city in 
the whole country. 

“That means I can give my customers 
the same kind of merchandise—the same 
up-to-the-minute goods — that folks in 
the big towns enjoy. 

“So you see why I figure that the rail- 
road is really in partnership with me, 
and with every other local merchant.” 


. 


Yes, throughout their whole exciting 
history, America’s railroads have played 
a big part in helping to develop com- 
munity life and business. 

The railroads are /ocal business. They 
employ people wherever they run. They 
buy supplies in seven out of every eight 
counties of the U. S. They own property 
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in every community they serve—and pay 
local taxes. In fact, as much as half the 
tax money received by many counties is 
paid by the railroads. And that can’t be 
said of any other form of commercial 
transportation! 

American railroads are working to im- 
prove still further their essential service 
to the nation’s people, to expand their 
partnership with the nation’s business. 
The vast amount of new equipment and 
facilities required will be bought with 
railroad money, without federal, state, or 
municipal aid. For the railroads, like 
other local business, are self-supporting 
—neither asking nor expecting financial 
aid from other taxpayers. Safe, '\depend- 
able, inexpensive—the railroads continue 
to be the backbone of America’s trans- 
portation service. 


MERICAN RAILROADS ansscron so 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 








Here we go again ... right back 
in the old “vacation daze’’! Well 
why argue ... why not do both? 
Fly PCA to both places and have 
twice as much fun! Worried 
about time? You'll find days of 
travel cut to hours . . . by air! 





Make up for places you couldn’t 
' visit during the war ... plan a 
double vacation anywhere on 
PCA’s vast skyway through your 
PCA ticket office or travel agent! 
Fares have never been lower! 
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This Gratuitous Depression 


by JOHN W. LOVE 


Ou synthetic depression of 1946 
differs from the ordinary variety in 
that everybody is in agreement as to 
its causes. The coal strike is primarily 
to blame, plus the accumulation of 
hangovers from earlier tie-ups. The 
current disaster could turn out to be 
a rehearsal of real depression later on. 

It was said the Admini- 
stration could not afford to 
allow the coal strike to run 
on three or four weeks into 
industrial paralysis, but it 
did. Before this week’s truce, 
hundreds of thousands were 
laid off; the great Rouge 
works of Ford Motor pulled 
its switches; steel produc- 
tion dived to 1935 levels; 
vessels were tied up on the 
lakes and seaboard. The in- 
dustrial phenomena of the early stages 
of depression all returned, and even 
some of those from the depths, like 
the cancellations of trains. 

This time the means of national re- 
covery appear on the surface to be 
fully automatic. They consist of the 
scarcities of goods which cannot all 
be met for years, of firm contracts for 
goods and construction, of great sums 
of saved-up consumer _ purchasing 
power in the form of dollars. People 
who are disemployed keep on buying 
heavily in the retail stores. 


But it would be a mistake to ig- 
nore the way our synthetic depression 
transfers portions of these large sav- 
ings from the hands of their present 
or recent owners to those of dealers 
who can’t get delivery on new goods. 
It would also be a mistake to neglect 
the possible effects of higher prices in 
shortening the duration of what has 
been called the postwar boom. The 
tasks of price control by whatever 
means—governmental regulation, fiscal 
measures, high production, or indi- 
vidual restraints—are made the heavier 
by the calamity of the coal strike and 
the higher costs of coal which follow. 

Washington forecasts returned this 
month to the dismal mood of early 
autumn in 1945. Unemployment was 
then predicted for millions. Those 
prophecies were wrong, as it turned 
out, unless the coal strike and its se- 
quences are to be considered the ful- 
fillment. Perhaps they will. be wrong 
this time in their forebodings over the 
length of time the effects of the coal 
strike will be felt. Certainly if these 
were to persist for “at least a year, 


} - Perhaps eighteen months,” as the di- 





rector of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation believed, they would soon 
merge indistinguishably into the short- 
ages which followed the steel strike. 
We'd forget what to blame. 

Industries like steel and chemi- 
cals have two pipelines to fill, their 
own and their customers’. Steel mills 
will take two or three weeks 
to achieve an even flow of 
metal through their own 
process. Their consumers, 
the thousands of makers of 
products in metal, will be 
much longer in getting a 
good balance in their in- 
ventories. Shortages of all 
sorts will continue to harass 
purchasing agents for months 
to come. Those Detroit buy- 
ers who were reputed be- 
fore the war to eat spikes for break- 
fast have now been beaten down. The 
national organism will behave for a 
long time like an automobile whose 
driver has allowed it to run out of. 
gas. The carburetor is dry. 

Coal miners and steelworkers are 
likely to be asked to work longer 
hours at premium overtime rates to 
overcome the shortages. In doing so, 
they will return to wartime working 
weeks and perhaps to greater than 
wartime earnings, while the backlog 
lasts. It was the reduction in hours 
last fall which persuaded the Admin- 
istration that higher wages were called 
for, but the outworking of this policy 
was a highly uneven distribution of 
its benefits. 

All the patterns which had been 
drawn for this year of reconstruction 
have been broken up. The score for 
the first half now stands at 14 to 0 
in favor of the visiting team, the 
Chaos boys. Some production has 
been permanently lost, as people do 
without cars longer than they ex- 
pected. Building projects put on the 
shelf may not all mature. Most pro- § 
duction is only deferred, however, un- 
less the replacement cycle is to be 
shortened by the effects of higher 
prices. Most people with money in 
the bank will buy things when they 
can get deliveries. 


Perhaps our best immediate 
ground for confidence is that the 
peak of strikes almost invariably 
comes in May or June. The climax 
must be near, if not already reached. 
We cannot stand many more great 
strikes, if their gratuitous depressions 
are not to bring on the genuine article. 
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armless words? Sometimes, yes. But danger- 
H ous to the life of your business when em- 
ployees “juggle” figures, “‘pad”’ expense accounts, 
“lift” valuable merchandise, “dip” into the till. 
Today, with crime increasing, you cannot afford 
to take chances. More than ever, your company 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds. Bonding 
not only protects your company but also builds 





“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker lt 
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employee morale by providing a tangible “clean 
bill of health.” 


Mail the coupon below for your free copy of ‘1001 
Embezzlers.” This unusual book portrays the 
average male and female embezzler . . . gives the 
facts behind many typical cases of employee dis- 
honesty. Send for your complimentary copy of 
**1001 Embezzlers” today. 
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% 2s you would your Doctor or Lawyer”? 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 





194679 Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 


Unrrep States Fineuity & Guaranty Co. 
131 E. Repwoop STREET 
Battrmmore 3, Mp. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of ‘1001 
Embezzlers.” 
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Maybe you won't be able to travel this summer to 
the foreign vacation spot you've been dreaming of 
these last few years, but you can get there by air with 
a National NC-2-40 radio receiver. 


Tuning in stations half-way around the world is a 
good way of forgetting your business cares and the 
hot weather which is on its way. They're all within 


reach of this long-range 12-tube superheterodyne 
receiver, 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


« 
MALOEN, MASS 


THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME th RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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Quiet—It’s Wonderful 


On Sunday and Monday nights, the 
singing, stamping, and clapping on Rus- 
sell Street in Melbourne were literally 
loud enough to shake the building. For 
some 50 white sheep of Father Divine’s 
Australian flock had rented a “heaven” 
there to hold services. Neighbors com- 
plained of the noise, and the angels et al. 
were threatened with eviction. 

The followers of the Negro revivalist 
pondered the problem: To refrain from 
clapping, they felt, would be a departure 
from the Father’s teaching. They couldn't 
move, as overcrowded Melbourne had 
no other hall to house them. Finally one 
of the faithful suggested the solution. 
Last week, the Divine disciples were 
still praying, clapping, and stamping on 
Russell Street. But now they soft-pedal 
their extremities—thudding feet don’t 
touch the floor and palms stop just short 
of hitting. 
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Visiting Cardinal 


Out of a plane arriving at La Guardia 
Field May 8 stepped the youngest cardi- 
nal in the world. Only 47 years old, 
Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Catholic pri- 
mate of England, was on his first visit 
to the United States. It was, in fact, the 
first time that a British Cardinal had ever 
come to this country. ; 

The smiling, sandy-haired Archbishop 
of Westminster flew the Atlantic to re- 
ceive—with President Truman (see page 
27) an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from Fordham University and to help 
celebrate the centennial of Fordham’s 
charter. As he reached New York, Cardi- 
nal Griffin said he had also come “to 
repay the two visits Cardinal Spellman 
made to me in England.” Actually the 
two-week trip was more than an exchange 
of courtesies between the two arch- 
bishops who were raised to the purple at 
the recent consistories (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 25). 

In line with Pope Pius’s desire to in- 
ternationalize and yet consolidate the 
Catholic Church all over the world, it 
was an opportunity for Cardinal Griffin to 
cement relations between Americas 
24,000,000 Catholics and Britain’s 2,500- 
000—the two groups in the church who 
could be closest and strongest to defend 
Catholic tenets and policies in the post 
war world. 

England’s sole wearer of the red hat 
has practical knowledge of man’s pro 
lems. Archbishop of Westminster since 
1944, when he succeeded the late Arthur 
Cardinal Hinsley, Cardinal Griffin is Brit- 
ish to the core. He is the son of a Bir- 
mingham bicycle dealer, and since 
ordination to the priesthood in 1924 has 
kept close to social and labor problems. 
During the first world war, he served it 
the Royal Navy and Royal Flying Come 
More recently, he was an air-raid wardel 
in England’s bitter blitz. Even before his 
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British Combine 


Bernard Cardinal Griffin 


elevation to the College of Cardinals, 
he spoke repeatedly against Communism 
and its threat to civilization and the 
Catholic Church. 

At the Fordham Charter Centennial 
dinner May 11, Cardinal Griffin once 
again warned of a “growing cleavage be- 
tween the East and the West.” Terming 
man a “slave” under the Communist sys- 
tem, the cardinal called for “solid friend- 
ship among nations like the U.S. A. and 
Great Britain . . . This must become the 
age of the uncommon man,” he said. 
“Christ was no common man. .. We, too, 
must become uncommon men if we are 
to be Christlike in deed and in truth... 
As individuals and nations we must be 
resolved to make our Christianity prac- 
tical. What we have won in arms let us 
preserve by the strength and splendor of 
our example.” 


DP 


Genera! of the Army 


For a fortnight, 48 top-ranking officers 
of The Salvation Army met secretly just 
outside London. Members of the High 
Council seeking a new general to head 

eir worldwide organization, they clos- 
eted themselves eight hours each day in 
the oak-paneled library of Sunbury Court 
in Sunbury-on-Thames. From this former 
roadhouse with a particularly spicy repu- 
tation (now respectably a youth center), 
the High Council on May 9 announced its 












This much soup pays 


the freight on a whole can! 





OU’LL find mighty few bargains these days, but here’s 

one that’s right in your kitchen cupboard! Next time you 
open a can of soup, measure a spoonful. One spoonful repre- 
sents the average cost of shipping the whole can of soup by 
railroad from the cannery to you. 


Freight charges on most other products are equally small. Today, 
railroads receive an average of less than one cent for moving 
2000 pounds of freight one mile. 


But, as materials, fuel and wages continue to increase in cost, 
it is inevitable that freight rates must be adjusted upwards, so 
the railroads can continue to provide the service all America 
expects and needs for prosperity. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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“HERES 

COMFORT 
FOR SORE 
MUSCLES! 











«help nature carry 
“fatigue acids! 


Don’t suffer with sore, stiff 
muscles following extra exertion! 
Too much exercise may cause 
waste products called “fatigue 
acids” to settle in the muscles 
—often makes them swell and 
‘feel stiff. Just rub those tortured 
muscles with fast-acting 
Absorbine Jr. It stimulates 
local circulation and the fresh 
blood flowing through the 
muscles helps carry the “fatigue 
acids” away. Then as the 
swelling subsides pain 
eases—you'll be ready 
to go again. Always 
keep Absorbine Jr. on 
hand. $1.25 a bottle 
at your drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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choice: Commissioner Albert Orsborn, 59, 
British Commissioner since 1940. 

General Orsborn, who will take over 
in June, succeeds George L. Carpenter, 
now 73, supreme head for seven years. 
A burly man with graying black hair and 
a clipped gray mustache, Orsborn is the 
sixth general since William Booth started 
the Army 81 years ago in London’s slums. 
Like former generals, Orsborn has com- 
plete responsibility for The Salvation 
Army’s evangelistic, educational, and wel- 
fare work all over the world. He will com- 
mand Officers in 97 countries until he dies 
or reaches the age of 73. 

- Albert William Thomas Orsborn is Sal- 
vation Army-born and Salvation Army- 
bred. He is the son of Kentish parents 
who were early associates of Gen. Wil- 
liam Booth. Now a widower, he was mar- 
ried twice—both times within the Army— 
and is the father of six adult children. 
General Orsborn has served in the Army 
for 41 years, with special emphasis on 
evangelism and youth work. To the inter- 
national Army he is best known as its 
leading poet and song writer. He has 
written more than 250 hymns and songs— 
set to simple tunes like “Tipperary” and 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail’—which he 
can still sing in a full baritone. 

In a BBC address after his election, 
General Orsborn said: “I want to see the 
Salvation Army as the bulldozer of evan- 
gelistic work.” The Army has resumed its 
evangelism in Europe, and the general 
will soon send a mission to Japan to study 
the situation there, as the Salvationists 
have lost contact with their Jap workers. 
In London his big problem will be how 
to raise funds to rebuild International 
Headquarters, which burned during the 
1941 air raids. But General Orsborn isn’t 
worried about his work at home or 
abroad. He says he will “put the Arm 
on wheels, and, if necessary, on wings.” 








Orsborn: Salvation Army born and bred 











Victory Vacation Year 
1946 - June - 1947 
You've Earned It— Now Enfoy It 
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«.. and enjoy 
invigorating 
sun and surf 


ger ROMANCE 


e.. and review 
American his- 
tory firsthand 


for SCENERY 


ee and ride the 
enchanting 
Skyline Drive 


for REST 


e--ina land of 
traditionally 
Sracious living 


Mountains, lowlands, sea- 
shore; formality at Williams- 
burg, untouched natural 
grandeur amid the everlasting 
hills; tobacco growing in the 
Piedmont, apple blossoms in 
the Shenandoah valley; world 
famous caverns, the notable 
Barter Theatre in Abingdon, 
mountains blanketed with 
floral color — all this and more 
invites you to vacation in 
VIRGINIA, the Old Dominion. 


Write for FREE copy 
‘ of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 868 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVASLABIS 
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SPORTS 


BASEBALL: Red Hot Sox 


The first pink flush of pennant fever 

appeared, most prematurely, on the 
oung cheek of the baseball season last 

week. After less than a month of play 
the red-hot Red Sox of Boston inspired 
the excitement usually brought on as a 
team of destiny beats its way to the flag 
in the last week of September. 

In Boston, even the clergymen attend- 
ing the Episcopal Diocesan Convention 
were affected. On May 8 they streamed 
from their afternoon meeting asking one 
burning question: “How did the Red Sox 
make out?” 

The Red Sox were making out fine. 
Starting three weeks ago, Manager Joe 
Cronin’s ex-individualists strung together 
the longest winning streak in the club’s 
history in a great display of what Cronin 
called “hustle and team spirit.” 

Through May 10, the league-leading 
gentlemen from Massachusetts—boasting 
also the league’s leading collection of hit- 
ters and pitchers—had won fifteen straight 

ames from the bewitched and _bewil- 
ered teams of the American League. 
Members of the unofficial Society of Bos- 
ton Boosters, denied a World Series in 
their city since the end of the first world 
war, wildly imagined the 1946 American 
League pennant flapping in the breeze 
at Fenway Park, 





Then, after having won the fifteenth 


game from the New York Yankees, the 
Sox ran into an unbeatable New York 
combination at Yankee Stadium May 11: 
a two-hit performance by Pitcher Tiny 
Bonham, great defense on the part of Phil 
Rizzuto, and the explosive bat of Tommy 
Henrich. The Sox streak, longest in the 
league for fifteen years, was ended. The 
Yankees took the game 2-0. 


Bao 


RACING: Assault Again 


The horse-racing scene shifted from 
Louisville to Baltimore, from Churchill 
Downs to Pimlico, and from the Run for 
the Roses to the Run for the Black-Eyed 
Susans (really dyed daisies). The horse- 
men favored rye over bourbon, and the 
pre-race tune changed from “My Old 
Kentucky Home” to “Maryland, My 
Maryland.” 

As last week’s Preakness Stakes fol- 
lowed the Kentucky Derby, everything 
was different but the winner, Again it 
was Assault, the Derby King, who went 
on to win the Preakness, second jewel of 
the Triple Crown, duplicating the ten- 
year-old feat of his sire, Bold Venture. 
nflationary signs of the times: For the 
double victory, Robert J. Kleberg’s pride 
of King Ranch nailed down winnings of 
$195,520 ($99,120 in the Preakness) to 
boost his total earnings to $243,370; 
Bold Venture won $65,050 in his twin 
triumph of 1986. 

Assault’s Pimlico victory was not as 

(Continued on Page 91) 





FOR EXPEDITING 
BUSINESS 


As quickly as ideas come and he 
makes decisions, this busy executive 
talks them into action. 

Relaxed and at ease, he dictates 
memos, letters and instructions in a 
quiet conversational voice to the magic 
microphone on his desk. Heart of 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, it is 
his Control Center for Executive Ac- 
tion. It gives him instant and unerr- 
ing control over his entire organiza- 
tion. It even records his over-the-desk 
‘conversations. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation en- 
ables him to dictate whenever he 
wishes, without requiring his secre- 
tary’s presence. While he dictates, 
she protects him from interruptions 
and does other important work for him. 





No wonder he joins with the thou- 
sands in business who say Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation doubles their 
ability to get things done. 

Learn how Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation can improve the efficiency 
of your business. Consult your local 
phone book, or write for descriptive 
literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. C-5, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Operation Yanqui 


by JOHN LARDNER 


‘You might know that when the 
Mexican society for the relief and re- 
habilitation of underprivileged ball- 
players got around to the salvation of 
the New York Yankees, operated by 
Leland Stanford MacPhail, it would 
proceed in an unusual manner. That is 
the least the Mexicans could do in cour- 
tesy to Mr. MacPhail, who 
likes plenty of newspaper 
space whether he is being 
victimized or vice versa. 

The Mexicans might have 
approached the Yankee 
players in a conventional 
way, through the mails, but 
that would be putting the 
news columns at the mercy 


ham, and other of Mr. Mac- 
Phail’s space-grabbing rivals. 
So the Mexicans did the decent thing 
and gave it the old circus touch. Part 
one of Operation Yanqui consisted of 
trying to rehabilitate Phil Rizzuto, a 
condensed shortstop, beneath a culvert 
in the wilds of upper Manhattan. It ap- 
appears that Sefior Bernardo Pasquel, 
Mexico’s deputy soul saver in charge 
of the New York area, had Rizzuto 
halfway to salvation and reaching for 
a fountain pen before MacPhail got 
wind of the situation, Smacking his 
lips with gratitude, the Yankee leader 
sent the shortstop to bed without sup- 


_ per and called the newspapers in. 


MacPhail is not a man who needs 
a lot of help in building a story. 
Give him a start, as Sefior Pasquel did 
with his new underground railroad for 
slaves, and Leland Stanford is off to 
the races. He immediately got out 
legal papers to restrain everybody 
name begins with P, R, and O 
from tampering with Yankee players. 
They tell me that it was only with 
great difficulty that MacPhail himself 
was restrained from naming his own 
daughters, cousins, nephews, and 
aunts as Mexican agents. 

Under the letter R came Claire 
Rutherford Rennie, a dashing dog fan- 
cier and tenor singer in the employ 
of The New York Herald Tribune. 

“This man,” yelled Mr. MacPhail, 
“has gone right into the Yankee dress- 
ing room with propositions to my play- 
ers in behalf of Mexico!” 

I am empowered to state at this time 
that Rennie was merely an innocent 
decoy in the operation. While he was 
in the Yankee dressing room trying to 
get a recipe for spaghetti with clam 
sauce from Joe DiMaggio, a small 





party of true agents, headed by your 
correspondent, took the rest of the 
Yankees aside and offered them $500,- 
000 a year apiece for five years to play 
in Mexico, with a $2,000,000 bonus 
for signing. One of the players, whose 
name I will not mention for fear of 
jeopardizing his job, asked for Mexico 
itself, saying he would not 
play for anything less than 
they gave Cortez. Since 
Mexico has already been 
promised to a batting-prac- 
tice pitcher on the Philadel- 
phia Phillies, we were not 
in a position to make the 
deal. The mission soon de- 
generated into a crap game, 
which was broken up when 
one of the players made 
three passes for $5.75. 
Last week all hands whose names 
began with P, R, and O came to court, 
as requested by Mr. MacPhail, and 
were temporarily restrained from sav- 
ing the enslaved Yankees. Legal busi- 


.ness was then adjourned -till this 


week, over the protest of Mr, Mac- 
Phail’s attorney, who pointed out that 
the Yankees would be -slaving in St. 
Louis and Chicago at that time and 
therefore could not testify in New York 
against the men who tried to free them. 
It was conceded by both sides that it 
a be possible for Charles Rufus 
Ruffing, a portly Yankee pitcher, to 
represent the whole team. 

The Yanks were traveling west by 
airplane, and Mr. Ruffing, who served 
in the air force during the war, hates 
airplanes. In the event that a deal to 
ship Charlie via the Erie Canal and 
the Great Lakes fell through, he could 
stay home and bat for the rest of the 
boys in court. Although this problem 
had not been solved as we went to 
press, the Ruffing plan did not look 
too likely. 


Now that Mr. MacPhail’s suspi- 
cion has turned upon writers (though 
he picked the wrong one), the boys in 
our profession are a little uneasy. 
There are certain very rough methods 
of reprisal at MacPhail’s command. In 
the new press-club bar at Yankee Sta- 
dium, just recently thrown open, the 
boys have been permitted to sign for 
drinks and to eat on the cuff. Suppose 
that Leland Stanford, in an outburst of 
counterespionage, were to cut off our 
vitamins? The prospect is so gruesome 
that I, for one, have decided to swear 
off tampering with ballplayers’ con- 
tracts until next New Year’s Day. 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
ad easy as his eight-length romp in the 
Derby. The Texas-born chestnut lagged 
as usual just out of the Pimlico gate, and 
hit his stride at the stretch of the mile- 
and-three-sixteenths run. At that point 
Assault, guided by Jockey Warren Mehr- 
tens, led the field of ten three-year-olds 
' by three lengths. Then he began to tire. 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Arden) Graham’s Lord 
d Boswell, piloted by Doug Dodson, came 
up with a rush, but Assault held on to 
j win by a neck. No longer the long shot, 
‘ Assault returned a favorite’s $4.80 for 
f a $2 ticket, 
Third place fell to William du Pont 
4 Jr.’s Hampden, just as it did in the Derby. 
| This was Jockey Eddie Arcaro’s second 
. wrong guess in a row. For Arcaro had won 
4 the Chesapeake Stakes on Hampden, but 
. chose Lord Boswell for the Derby. Hamp- 
den beat the Lord. So Arcaro switched 
t back to Hampden for the Preakness. The 
“ Lord beat Hampden. 
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= Assault (right) outlasting Lord Boswell 
-" BOWLING: Rollick’s Rollick 
ae lm tournaments,” Leo A. Rollick said, 
to you have to be good and lucky—mostly 
k uCKy. 
“s At the 43rd American Bowling Con- 
gress tournament in Buffalo, N. Y., last 
pi- week, Rollick’s luck was phenomenal. 
igh The 34-year-old salesman-member of the 
sin | fg Llo-Da-Mar Bowl team from Santa 
sy. Monica, Calif., sent the tenpins toppling 
a in the best individual performance of 
‘In the 62-day meet. 
Sta- Rollick put together figures of 198, 
the 279, and 265 to leap into first place in 
for the singles event and placed second with 
oa 2,052 in the all-events contest. He sent 
t of his Llo-Da-Mar team into first place 
our among the five-man teams with a total 
ome score of 3,023 and in that event climaxed 
vear his sensational rolling: He bowled twelve 
cael straight strikes to chalk up the magic 
Score of 300, the first perfect game 
} Hm Since 1941 and the tenth in the ABC’s 


43-year history. 
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: * 
Fifth Avenue now runs from coast. to | 
coast, from Mexico to Canada. In effect, 
it runs straight through your own home 
town — thanks to the speed of Air Ex- 
press that delivers the latest fashions 
everywhere in just a matter of hours. ~~ 
Retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers ~ 

— thousands of firms in every field are 
| better serving the public by using Air | 
Express. Whenever “delivery speed” can = 
cut down production costs and get goods 
to the consumer faster — Air Express _®& 

lays a fundamental, economic role in j 

usiness, 













Specify Air Exorest-a Business Buy 


Yes, when “getting something fast” means better serving 
a customer or clinching a deal, keeping a factory open 
and men at work — Air Express more than pays its way. 
It’s a money-maker. 

Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight be- 
tween principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost includ- 
ing special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery 
between many airport towns and cities. Fastest air-rail 
service to and from 23,000 off-airline points in the United 
States. Service direct by air to and from scores of foreign 
countries in the world’s best planes, giving the world’s 


‘’ EES 


GETS THERE PYRST- 


Write Today for new Time and Rate Schedule ‘ 
on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem, 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Railway Express office, 


Phone AIR EXPRESS. DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Toscanini Goes Home 

Arturo Toscanini had said he would 
never return to his native Italy so long as 
the House of Savoy still reigned. But 
when he learned last summer how much 
it would mean to the restoration of 
La Scala in Milan if he—and he alone— 
would conduct at the reopening of the 
historic old opera house, he gave in and 
agreed to return. The days of the puppet 
king, he felt, were numbered. 

As Toscanini raised his baton at La 
Scala’s rebirth last week, it looked very 
much as if the fiery-tempered foe of 
Fascism had kept the spirit, if not the 
letter, of his word. One Savoy monarch 
had just abdicated, and the new king 
reigned only until a June 2 referendum 
would decide his destiny (see page 47). 
No customary crown adorned the royal 
box at La Scala. And within the box sat 
no princes or potentates. At Toscanini’s 
request, twenty elderly gentlemen from 
the Home of Old Musicians were given 
the seats of honor. 

Although it had been hoped that Tos- 
canini would conduct an opera for his 
return, this was not possible. The RAF 
bombing raids of 1943 destroyed not only 
the ceiling and the interior of the old 
house, but also all of the scenery and 
costumes. It has already cost about 60,- 
000,000 lire to restore the auditorium 


~ : 
Associated Press Radiophoto 


to its old white, gold, and maroon glory. 
It will cost that much again to mount the 
number of productions necessary for a 
company of La Scala’s reputation. 

Thus, for his first appearances on May 
11 and May 14, Toscanini compromised 
by presenting operatic selections in con- 
cert version. The composers he chose 
were Rossini, Verdi, Puccini, and Boito. 
The Milanese who heard him—and loud- 
speakers were set up in the Piazza del 
Duomo to take care of the thousands 
who could not get into La Scala—agreed 
that all the old dynamic splendor that 
is Toscanini’s alone was still there. 

How much of Milan’s thundering 
cheers were for the music alone and 
how much were for the indomitable 
spirit of the little man with the white 
hair and bristling mustaches is a toss-up. 
As far back as 1922 Toscanini refused 
to play the Fascist anthem in Italy. In 
1931 at La Scala he was beaten up for 
the same refusal. As early as 1933, he 
stopped conducting at Bayreuth and, 
with the Anschluss, quit Salzburg. Wher- 


ever men of art faltered between com-’ 


promise and freedom of spirit, there was 
always the symbol of Toscanini. 
Toscanini will conduct two more pairs 
of benefit concerts at Milan—on May 23 
and May 25 and on June 24 and June 27. 
These alone naturally will not be enough 
to foot the bill for rebuilding La Scala. 





Thunderous cheers greet Toscanini . . . remembered even when La Scala was in ruins 


Nor will Toscanini be there to keep the 
ball rolling, for he is scheduled to be 
back in America for his regular season 
with the NBC Symphony. But that a 
man nearing 80 would cross an ocean 
and keep faith-with the shattered build. 
ing where, in 1898, he began the first 
significant phase of his career, should 
be enough to keep Milanese hearts warm 
through the financial struggles ahead. 
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Maestro’s Movie 


Despite Toscanini’s well-known aver- 
sion to cameras and his consistent refusal 
to ever make a movie, he did allow the 
Office of War Information to film two 
reels in 1944 for propaganda use abroad. 
“Hymn of the Nations,” as the result was 
called, was shown in more than 45 coun- 
tries and proved to be one of the OWI’s 
most potent weapons. 

Recently, the film has been released 
for the first time in this country,* and it 
turns out to be one of the most remark- 
able shorts ever made. Although there 
is some narration, the picture’s great 
achievement lies in the simplicity with 
which it has let the face of Toscanini and 
the music he produces speak for them- 
selves. The music features two great 
selections, both by Verdi: the Overture 
to “La Forza del Destino” and “The 
Hymn of the Nations,” the latter with 
Toscanini's own arrangement of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and “The Inter- 
nationale.” The recording of the NBC 
Symphony, the Westminster Choir, and 
Jan Peerce as tenor soloist is magnificent. 
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Garden in Paris 


Mary Garden was back in her beloved 
City of Light again. “I cannot live away 
from Paris,” she said on her arrival a 
fortnight ago. “Paris gave me my name, 
made me famous, and I can never forget 
it. I used to cry when I left Paris and 
I used to cry with joy when I came back 
to Paris.” Still as lively as ever at 69- 
with red-gold curls shining and blue eyes 
flashing—“the divine Mary” hardly looked 
as if 46 years had passed since she made 
her debut at the Opéra-Comique in Char- 
pentier’s “Louise.” 

She left Paris in June 1940, she ex- 
plained, only to take her mother to their 
native Aberdeen, Scotland—whence little 
Mary had been taken as a child to Amer- 
ica. When she returned there after her 
career was over and was “marooned,” 
as she put it, she finally wrote her auto- 
biography-—still-unpublished memoirs of 
a career as fabulous as any in opera. 

La Garden never married, she said, 
“because I had to choose between my 
work and marriage, and I chose my work, 
to which I remained faithful to the last. 
I began at the top and I finished at the 
top—stopped singing at the right moment. 
I like people to say: ‘Why don't you 
sing?’ instead of ‘Look at the poor thing, 
still singing!’ ” 

*Released in the United States by Arthur May‘ 
and Joseph Burstyn. Inc. 
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THEATER 





Old Vic and Old Will 


The Old Vic Theater Company of Lon- 
don last week opened its six-week reper- 
tory stay in New York with two articu- 
late and highly polished productions— 
Parts I and II of Shakespeare’s “Henry 
1V.” Given on succeeding nights, the per- 
formances achieved the almost impossible 
feat of living up to advance expectations. 

Whatever faults there are in “Henry 
IV” were committed some 350 years ago 
and are beyond the powers of any players 
to correct. For instance, a Shakespearean 
diatribe is so full of inverted word order, 
extraneous references, and “bombast cir- 
cumstance” that an actor with normal 
lungs finds it difficult to declaim the 
lines without sounding like a train an- 
nouncer. Laurence Olivier, who plays 
Hotspur, gives an excellent performance, 
although he is forced to hurry some of 
his speeches to keep the show moving. 

For another thing, Shakespearean com- 
edy is comedy of the lowest order, and it 
is only through the herculean efforts of 
Ralph Richardson, Joyce Redman, and 
the other members of the cast that the 
comedy scenes get as much laughter as 
they do-—and much more than they 
deserve, 

Richardson, who plays Sir John Fal- 
staff, is alone worth the opening-night 
price of $12 a seat. Aided by a superb 
make-up, he makes a natural hamtrap 
into the highlight of the two shows as 
he bumbles about the stage in a roisterous 
but believable manner, telling the most 
preposterous lies and weaseling out of 
them with nice aplomb when he is caught. 
His version of debauchery in the Boar’s 
Head Inn scenes is saved from being cen- 


sor bait only because he knows exactly 
how far he can go. Richardson’s solilo- 
quies are a treat to listen to. And when, 
at the end of Part II, he is repudiated by 
his onetime tavern mate and friend, now 
the King of England, he is a tragic and 
broken-hearted old man. 

Olivier makes the rebellious Hotspur 
as sympathetic a character as possible. 
Pleasant and human in the love scenes 
with his wife, he fills his declamations 
against the king with righteous anger. 
Hotspur is killed at the end of Part I and 
Olivier therefore does a complete switch, 
appearing in Part II heavily disguised as 
Justice Shallow, a doddering old ninny. 
In this role he again proves his ability as 
an actor, getting line for line as much 
as he does out of Hotspur. 

Henry and His Court: The other 
characters are, for the most part, highly 
satisfactory. Nicholas Hannen, as King 
Henry IV, is suitably regal and reaches 
a peak of blistering eloquence in his 
deathbed denunciation of the Prince 
of Wales. Miss Redman, as Doll Tear- 
sheet, makes it abundantly clear that she 
is capable of living up to her stage name. 
George Relph, the Earl of Worcester in 
the first play and Pistol in the second, 
handles both parts to near perfection. 
Margaret Leighton is attractively con- 
vincing as Lady Percy, and Diana Mad- 
dox, in the role of Lady Mortimer, deliv- 
ers herself of what sounds like beautiful 
Welsh. It probably is. 

Michael Warre, as the Prince of Wales, 
makes it hard to believe that this com- 
panion of bawdy clowns will ever grow 
up to be the successfully warlike Henry 
V. His efforts are overshadowed by the 
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great performances of Richardson and 
Olivier. 

The settings, though not lavish, are 
more than adequate, and the fight scenes, 
staged by Peter Copley, are frighteningly 
real, unlike most Shakespearean fights, 
which look about as dangerous as a game 
of badminton. (HENry IV, Parts I anp 
II. By William Shakespeare. The Old Vic 
Theater Company, presented by Theater 
Incorporated. John Burrell, director.) 
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Pass Under the Ladder 


Twenty years ago a Texas oil million- 
aire, Edgar B. Davis, spent $1,255,384.11 


‘to keep alive a play on reincarnation 


called “The Ladder” after it had been 
panned unmercifully by the New York 
critics. “The Ladder” lasted for more than 
two years, thanks to Davis’s pump prim- 
ing, and on its closing night in November 
1928 played to an audience of 54 persons 
who had been admitted free. 

During the current season, several plays 
have closed abruptly after receiving luke- 
warm notices in the press. “This, Too, 
Shall Pass,” an inept plea for religious 
tolerance, opened April 30 and receiv 
reviews reminiscent of those which 
greeted “The Ladder” in 1926—Howard 
Barnes, in The New York Herald Tribune: 
“Attacks anti-Semitism with more zeal 
than skill . . . The plotting is at best 
fumbling; at worst embarrassingly pre- 
posterous.” Ward Morehouse, in The 
New York Sun: “A very crude and unor. 
ganized drama and also quite a dull one. 

Last week, “This, Too, Shall Pass” was 
still running. Individuals and organiza 
tions interested in the theme of the play 
had.contributed an estimated $25,000 to 
keep it alive. Paying customers contin 
to stay away in droves, and the anony- 
mous contributors had a long way to §? 
before they catch up with angel Davis. 
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EDUCATION 
Cuba Libre of Loew’s International Corp., announced 


Cubans have discovered that there’s 
more than one way to insure a good edu- 
cational program. When the Minister of 
Education, Diego Vicente Tejera, re- 
signed last week after a futile bout with 
the treasury over funds that would have 
enabled him to keep his staff of revolu- 
cionarios* without making demanded 
economies, the staff seized the education 
building. Word spread around Havana, 
and other revolucionarios dropped in, 
swelling the besieged to about 100, some 
of whom were reportedly armed. They 
demanded from José M. Aleman, Tejera’s 
successor and son of a former Minister of 
Education under Machado, assurances 
that (1) he would carry out a plan to 
promote rural education, and (2) there 
would be no firing of Tejera appointees. 

They got the assurances. 


Qe 


Schoolmaster M-G-M 


For more than 15 years Amédrican edu- 
cational movies have been sold or rented 
to schools, churches, clubs, and other 
groups in the United States (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 10, 1945). But only a tiny trickle of 
education on celluloid has gone from 
America to other countries because of the 
high cost of equipment, the lack of distri- 
bution outlets, and the time lag involved 
in routing films. 

Last week, Arthur M. Loew, president 





*A revolucionario is anyone who fought against the 
Machado regime; hence virtually everyone in the 
present Cuban Government. 








European 

Be Clean, Sweet Maid: Since the 
early nineteenth century the French 
Legion of Honor has maintained several 
schools for the young daughters of its 
members. Three schools are still in exist- 
ence, their strict discipline in accordance 
with old Legion tradition. The students 
Gre taught useful trades, as well as 

stic subjects and personal hygiene. 





a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer-sponsored dis- 
tribution program that will make class- 
room, documentary, and fact films “as 
readily available as the textbook; to 
schools, colleges, trade unions, and tarm 
groups throughout the world. 

“Films have proved that they can both 
enrich the learning process as well as 
speed it up,” Loew declared. “This is 
where M-G-M comes in.” 

As a Signal Corps officer in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations, Loew played 
an important role in the pre-D Day selec- 
tion of motion-picture programs for the 
liberated countries of Western Europe. 
Later he returned to the United States to 
become chief of the Office of War Infor- 
mation’s Motion Picture Bureau. This 
wartime experience gave him a firsthand 
picture of overseas audiences which were 
not being reached through theater distri- 
bution of American commercial films. 

When the State Department inherited 
OWI’s motion-picture program, extensive 
plans were made for worldwide distribu- 
tion of American documentaries, shorts, 
and full-length features of a high cultural 
level through non-theatrical channels. An 
economy-minded Congress wiped out 
most of the State Department’s program 
and M-G-M hopes to fill the gap. 

To accomplish this M-G-M will utilize 
its entertainment film outlets in 42 coun- 
tries from Algeria to Venezuela. Features 
of the plan: 

@ A cultural exchange will tap a potential 
of all American film libraries for 16-milli- 
meter movies adaptable to foreign dis- 
tribution, while similar foreign films will 
be sent to the United States. 

€ Dialogue may be written abroad and 
sound tracks made by native voices 
to eliminate objections that American- 
made translations give Mickey Mouse’s 
educational dissertations a 
correctness. 


@ A budget service, whereby schools can 
get projectors, screens, and other equip- 
ment from manufacturers through M-G-M 
on “easy financial terms.” 
@ A leasing arrangement under which 
films may be rented for a year or more so 
a school won’t have to buy them outright 
or follow fixed play dates required in day- 
by-day rentals. 
_ Carefully ducking mention of prices, 
M-G-M explains that a “sliding scale” will 
adjust the cost to the needs and size of 
the organization here or abroad. Philip- 
pine normal schools, opening July 1, will 
be the first overseas customers to receive 
M-G-M’s initial program of four reels a 
month. Other countries will start next fall. 
Among the American features consid- 
ered for the program are “David Copper- 
field,” “Young Tom Edison,” “Mme. 
Curie,” and “Yellow Jack.” In the swap 
field, one British film, “Penicillin,” and 
one French, “The Pasteur Institute,” have 
been bought and adapted for distribution 


- in this country. 
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; ntier fun in desert sun 


Tus TOWN Offers the coaxing beat of 
name-bands—the vast silence of the 
desert; never-closed casinos—and never- 
failing sunshine. Add fine fishing, swim- 
ming and boating at Boulder Dam’s 
Lake Mead; hiking and riding high up 
on lofty Mt. Charles- 

ton! Las Vegas awaits 

you with luxurious re- . 

sort hotels and a warm 

Western welcome. Con- 

venient by air, rail or ¢.: 

highway on Coast to Gi, 

Coast routes. : 


DUDE ROLLS A SMOKE 


SF 


For information and rates write to 


Chamber of Commerce, las Vegos, Nevado 
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Buy Savings Bonds 





MEN (MEET THE RAZOR 
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WE-MAWN BLADE / 


No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It's the original Durham-Duplex hollow. 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURWAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. S, MYSTIC, CONE. 
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MOVIES 





Rogers and Aumont: Cinderella with a twist 


Ginger the Pickpocket 


Despite the turgid emotional implica- . 


tions of its title, “Heartbeat” is—or at 
least strives mightily to be—the stuff that 
Continental comedies are made of. For 
the first ten or fifteen minutes, and at odd 


moments thereafter, its five authors — 


achieve the frothy gaiety that was their 
* intention. The rest is a regulation Cinder- 

ella story, set in a never-never Paris and 

automatically sot in its ways. 

The Cinderella (Ginger Rogers) is a 
damp-faced little girl named Arlette who, 
having just escaped from a girls’ reforma- 
tory, is in no position to be choosy when 
she finds herself enrolled in Professor 
Aristide’s “Art School.” The professor 
(Basil Rathbone) is a streamlined Fagin, 
and it is doubtful if any similar education- 
al institution could improve on his courses 
in purse-snatching, pocket-picking, and 
the art of assuming an injured expression 
when caught in the act. 

Although Arlette proves an apt pupil, 
like most graduates she is a little nervous 

- when she is sent out to face the world, 
and she flubs an attempt’ to snitch a 
stickpin from a preoccupied ambassador 
(Adolphe Menjou). Fortunately for Ar- 
lette, this ambassador is preoccupied 
about his wife, whose picture may or may 
not be a tender memento in the watch of 
a young and handsome diplomat (Jean 
Pierre Aumont). By way of looking into 
this watch, the ambassador dresses Ar- 





lette as the latest 
export from a finish- 
ing school, squires 
her to an official ball, 
and commissions 
her to pick the dip- 
lomat’s pocket. 

It speaks well for 
French’ reform 
schools that Arlette 
turns out to have the 
poise and the in- 
stincts of a lady. Yet 
the dexterity with 
which she lifts the 
watch and later re- 
places it would have 
warmed the icicles 
of Professor Aris- 
tide’s heart. Approx- 
imately at this point 
the story switches 
from Cinderella to 
Pygmalion, and from 
there on dwindles in- 

‘to romantic drivel, 

Along with Miss 
Rogers, such excel- 
lent players as Mel- 
ville Cooper, Mikhail 
Rasumny, and Edu- 
ardo Ciannelli are 
forced to work over- 
time to keep Cinder- 
ella’s ball rolling. 

: Though it is doubtful 
_ if a good time was 
had by all, it is obvious that Basil Rath- 
bone had a lot of fun playing high, wide, 
and hammy as a specialist in crime 
and admonishment. (HEARTBEAT. RKO- 
Radio. Robert and Raymond Hakim, pro- 
ducers. Sam Wood, director.) 
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What Time’s the Show? 


If Joe Glotz of Coney Island or Alice — 


Fan of the Bronx wants to know in what 
New York theater a revival of a movie 
called, say, “Love Is Love,” is showing, 
he or she can soon find out by calling 
Movietime at Main 5-6171. 

Movietime, a five-month-old service 
devoted to passing out information on any 
picture playing in Greater New York, is 
the brain child of Julius Polinger, 38- 
year-old alumnus of National Screen 
Service, the outfit that makes come-on 
film trailers. Polinger reasoned that movie 
houses could greatly increase their re- 
ceipts if the potential audience was better 
informed about their bills, time schedules, 
and locations, 

Here is how Movietime works. Twen- 
ty-two operators, with facilities for han- 
dling 100,000 calls a day, sit before 
giant master sheets showing what movie 
is playing where. If the caller is uncertain 
about how to reach the movie house 
showing his requested film, his call is 
switched to a traffic division manned by 
experts on New York transportation. For 
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before 
movie 


AIR TRAFFIC is rapidly reaching the stage calling 
for traffic control which extends far beyond the 
restricted range provided by present-day methods. 

A radically new system combining air naviga- 
tion and traffic control, called Navar, has been 
developed by IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories. The heart of this system is an elec- 
tronic “traffic cop” with 80-mile eyes. 

Navar will project an electronic “moving pic- 
ture” on a chart in the airport control center— 
showing the exact location and identity of every 
plane in the air within eighty miles! This elec- 
tronic moving picture is duplicated simultaneously 
in the planes. Every pilot not only sees his own 
plane but knows where all others are in relation 
to him as well as the ground. 


SKY TRAFFIC COP wit 50-mle O05 


Navar is the outgrowth of Visioneering by an 
IT&T group that ’way back in the thirties devel- 
oped the first automatic radio compass, foretelling 
the end of “blind” flying. Now embellished with 
refinements of war-proved Radar, the new Navar 
system holds the golden promise of air traffic con- 


‘trol with almost unbelievable exactness and safety. 


This is only one of many new ways in which 
IT&T is broadening man’s horizon through com- 
munications... television... radio, 


Today, as for twenty-five years, the international 
experience of physicists and electronic engineer- 
ing specialists of IT&T’s Federal Telecommuni- 
cation Laboratories is dedicated to the enrichment 
of the world through pioneer achievement. 


ENTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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For Perfection in 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY—Get 


TEACHER'S 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sens, Ltd., 
Glasgow Sele U. S. Agents: Schieffelin& Co., 
Wew York 3, N.Y. © Importers Since 1794 
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Grand HOTEL 


MACKINAC 


Gracious living at its best 

a quaint island retreat 
where Colonial America is 
preserved ... No automo 
biles, only horses. carri 
ages, rolling chairs and 
bicycles. Every facility for 


Jokela mmolavo Me staliclarelialantsial: 
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this service, theaters pay monthly fees 
ranging from $20 to $150. 

Thus far, Movietime has averaged 
10,000 calls on weekdays and up to 
80,000 over week ends. Main 5-6171 is 
one of the few New York telephone 
numbers® that never gets a busy signal. 
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A Magnum of Much Ado 


The rather original idea of “The Well- 
Groomed Bride” is that boy-gets-bottle. 
Boy also gets girl, in the Hollywood tra- 
dition, but only because she happens to 
own the bottle. And thereby hangs a 
tale that is better played than written. 

Commissioned by his captain (James 
Gleason) to buy not a bourgeois bottle 
but a magnum of French champagne to 
launch a new aircraft carrier, Lieutenant 
Briggs (Ray Milland) discovers the last 
magnum in San Francisco has just been 
bought by a nice but stubborn young lady 
named Margie (Olivia DeHavilland). 

While the Navy lieutenant’s need of 
the bottle is strictly patriotic. (as con- 
trasted with Milland’s need in “The Lost 
Weekend”) , Margie wants the champagne 
to celebrate her marriage to an Army 
lieutenant named Torchy (Sonny Tufts), 
a former football star currently and rau- 
cously on furlough from the Aleutians. 

All in all, it develops that this is a lot 
of plot to ask from an oversized bottle, 
champagne or no, but the various play- 
ers are clever enough to justify this much 
ado about a magnum. (THE WELL- 
GrooMep Briwe. Paramount. Fred Kohl- 
mar, producer. Sidney Lanfeld, director.) 





®Others are Weather 6-1212 for forecasts and 
Meridian ” 7-1212 for time of day. 





Milland gets DeHavilland and the bottle 











IROCan RNa new warehouse 
MeO A. 1.C. Specialist 


Maus 50% more FREE 
Storage Space 


6ee AND CUT OUR HANDLING COSTS 30% 
IN THE BARGAIN!” 


"Yoo, many a plant owner has saved himself the 
cost of a new warehouse because he let an A.T.C. 
material handling Specialist make a survey of his 
material handling costs. 


Manual methods of storing raw and finished 
products often waste as much as 50% storage space. 
In the diagram to the-left, see how much free stor- 
age space you can add to your present plant’s 
capacity—how you take the work out of the job 
for your help, release more workers for more pro- 
ductive work. 


An A.T.C. Specialist will show you how this can 
be done by efficient movement of your materials on 
Automatic Electric Trucks from receipt of raw ma- 
terials through each successive handling procedure 
to storage and final shipment. These trucks are 
time-tested, brawny giants of electric power that 
lift, move and i 1 to 30 tons with simple one- 
man operation. 

They move through narrow aisles, turn sharp 
corners, go up and down grades whenever neces- 
sary. They speed up production, cut overall han- 
dling costs 30% to 60%, lighten labor’s load. : 

Let an A.T.C. Specialist tell you what your han- 
dling costs are—what you can save with Automatic 
Fork Trucks. No obligation. Send coupon, 
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“WAST S SPACE AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
63 W. 87th Street, Dept. E, Chicago 20, Ill. 


Please mail m ithout cost or obligation, complete facts about AUTO- 
MATIC FORK TRUCKS. “ 


( ) Have an A.T.C. Material Handling S call. 
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Downtown Gallery 


Jack Levine’s satire on well-fed Army brass, “Welcome Home!” 


The Found and the Lost 


A New York gallery with a number of 
well-known young artist-veterans on its 
roster last week opened an exhibit of 
their postwar work, The Downtown Gal- 
lery billed its show as a resounding—and 


negative—answer to the question: “Were 
the war years lost years?” The artists’ own 
responses varied. It was “no” from those 
whose service jobs involved painting; 
from the others. it was a loud “yes.” 
Among the fortunate men were Ral- 
ston Crawford, 39, of Washington, Jacob 
Lawrence, 28, of New York, and Mitchell 
Siporin, 36, of Chicago. Crawford, who 


Nuit et Jour, Paris 


created a dramatic weather map for the 
Army Air Forces, using a style akin to his 
normal abstract painting, is represented 
by two of his abstractions. Called “Plane 
Production” and “Wing Fabrication,” 
they look like groupings of dismantled 
plane parts—which is what they are. 
Lawrence, a _boyish-looking Negro, 
traveled all over the world with the Coast 
Guard as a painting public-relations man. 
His pictures of life aboard ship have al- 
ready been shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art. He now has a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for which his main project 
will be a war story in pictures. Lawrence 
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shows paintings of a woman. washin 
dishes, a sermon in a funeral parlor, an 
a masked ball. 

Siporin, who also has a Guggenheim, 
served with the Army historical sec- 
tion in Italy and found his experience 
“terrifically stimulating.” His “Fiesta in 
Tuscany” is, says Siporin, “the sort of 
surrealistic situation that is actual”—the 
people in medieval costume celebrating 
the liberation of Florence, the sad-faced 

artisans holding the picture of their dead 
eader, and an a ated British tank along- 
side ancient Renaissance architecture. 

The less lucky men, who consider the 
war years lost so far as their painting was 
concerned, are O. Louis Guglielmi, 40, 
of New York, and Jack Levine, 31, of 
Boston, who both last week won $1,000 
awards from the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. Levine has a Guggen- 
heim as well. Of his two-and-one-half 
years as a private with the Air Forces 
Engineers Guglielmi says: “I might as 
well have been in jail.” A slow painter, 
he shows only one eerie, lonely, sharp- 
focused canvas of a woman waiting near 
a subway. Levine, who spent the war as 
a clerk with the Engineers on Ascension 


Island, has expressed his feelings in a 


bitter satire on the wining and dining 
brass called “Welcome Home” (formerly 
titled, “The Reluctant Ploughshare”). 
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Matisse’s Big Four 

Though a full year has passed since 
victory in Europe, not until last week did 
any wartime paintings by the French 
modern masters reach the United States. 


‘Even then, the superb examples that-went 


up on the walls of the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery in New York included only one 
still life by Picasso, three paintings (two 
of women and one still life) by Henri 
Matisse, one sun-drenched garden by the 





“The postwar Picasso and his “Nature Morte a la Bougie,” painted in 1944 























is # “So you think I’m 
cad | Under-insured ?” 





40, Maybe, with all your business 
000 worries you haven’t given much thought to 
gen’ your fire insurance lately. But, Mister, that 


t as g could be a business headache, and a big one! 


pith Take an example. Your plant or place of 
ssion @ business is partially destroyed by fire. Naturally, 
ining ™@ it’s insured - but for how much? If your policies 
haven’t been increased during recent years— 
if they still merely cover 1935 or 1940 values, 
k did ( You're taking a dangerous risk! Because if you 
tates. fm aren’t carrying the required amounts of 


insurance, your own business might have 


y one 
(two Hi to pay part of the loss. 
Henri 


Since rebuilding prices are UP, why not ask 










your own insurance man if your business 
properties are carrying adequate insurance. 
Let him tell you how little it costs for North 
America’s complete protection. 





Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock 
fire and marine insurance company,,heads the North America Companies which 
Remember, under-insurance is just as much meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, 
Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. 


a hazard to your pocketbook as fire itself. North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 











INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, (Aiilacliphia 


e Gallet? WOTLAKE COMPINY OF NORTH AMERICA © INDEMNITY ORSURANCE COMPANY OF RORTS AMERICA © PRILABELPINA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY © THE ALLIANCE SNSURANCE COPANY OF PUILABELPINA 
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HILTON HOTELS 





The association of a hotel of high ideals and splendid reputation with 
the H1LTon organization brings much real benefit to the public. 
The hotel’s individual character remains; the advantages of owner- 


ship ana management by a strong central organization are added. 


ly)? (lo > 
SHCiMon  FEAA) 


C N HILTON PRESIDENT 
In New York THE PLAZA and THE ROOSEVELT 
THE STEVENS - In Los Angeles THE TOWN HOUSE 
- In El Paso, Lubbock, Longview, Texas and 


New Mexico TH: HILTON HOTEL 
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last impressionist, Pierre Bonnard, and 


three large canvases (only two of them | 


new) by Georges Rouault, the great re. 
ligious painter and satirist. 
Nevertheless, Pierre Matisse, who spent 
five months in Paris last fall and winter, 
had done better than other dealers. Paul 
Rosenberg, a front-rank dealer in Paris 
before the war and in New York since, 
returned empty-handed after seven 
months in Paris last year. In addition 
to stringent export regulations, dealers 
have to cope with the fact that French 
painters. have always hated to part with 
their pictures. They sell only when they 
need the money and today, when a 
good picture by any of the top French 
moderns brings 1,000,000 francs ($8,408), 
it isn’t often necessary. Paris dealers have 
dozens of orders on hand for all four 
of the Matisse gallery’s masters especial- 
ly for Rouault, whose output is particu- 
larly small. The slightest Rouault sketch 
fetches a quarter of a million francs. 
Son of Fortune: But Matisse hap- 
pens to be in a fortunate position. He 
is the son of Henri Matisse. And he has 


-known Rouault from childhood. More- 


over, one of his Rouaults is a picture he 
had returned to the artist in 1986 be- 
cause Rouault wanted to touch it up a 
bit. Rouault kept the painting five years, 
carried it with him when he fled from 
Paris, and in 1941 turned it over to 
Henri Matisse when they’ met in the 
south of France. The elder Matisse wrote 
his son at the time: “It is one of the most 
beautiful things I have ever seen.” The 
subject of the painting called “The Loge,” 
is still the same: a hard-faced couple in 
a theater stall. But Rouault changed its 
former sultry blacks, greens, and reds 
to sunny blues, yellows, and pinks giving 
it the effect of a luminous bouquet. 

Matisse did not buy his Picasso di- 
rect, but because other dealers would 
like to know his source, he will not re- 
veal it. The canvas is one of a series which 
Picasso painted of a tea pot, a cup and 
saucer, and an old-fashioned candlestick. 

Matisse also brought back the work of 
two of the popular younger Parisian paint- 
ers: André Marchand, 38, who paints 
like a cross between Picasso and Matisse; 
and Jean Dubuffet, 43, a Le Havre wine 
wholesaler’s son who took a few years 
off from ‘painting in the ’80s to make a 
fortune selling wine. A typical painting of 
this naive sophisticate is a figure of a 
man drawn as a child would do it, with 
egg-shaped body, and sticklike arms and 
legs, standing in front of a_ skillfully 
painted wall. Dubuffet is the darling of 
Parisian avant-garde circles. 
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Cut Direct 


The British Royal Academy’s first ex- 
hibition in seven years is notable chiefly 
for its paucity of portraits of politicians. 
This, said the fashion journal Tailor and 


’ Cutter, taking a dig at the Labor govern- 


ment, is understandable, because “a ma- 
jority of men holding Cabinet rank appear 
devoid of sartorial taste.” 
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TRANE WEATHER MAGIC HELPS MAINTAIN LABORATORY 
STANDARDS IN THIS MODERN PHARMACEUTICAL PLANT 


Your health may one day depend on the purity and cleanliness of a 
tablet or an ampule administered by your physician. As manufac- 
turers of ethical pharmaceuticals, G. D. Searle & Co. use every modern 
means in their beautiful new plant to assure production to laboratory 
standards of accuracy. 












































For example, guinea pigs and other small animals upon which drugs 
are tested live in a condition of unvarying temperature and humidity. 
This stability—brought about by Trane Weather Magic—avoids 
physiological changes that might upset tests with the animals. 


Trane Weather Magic keeps dust and airborne particles away from 
processes in the Searle plant where purity might be affected. Other 
parts of this Trane system exhaust unwanted fumes and control tem- 
perature and humidity for product uniformity. 


And the employees in this virtually window-less plant are kept happily 
healthy with clean tempered air the year around... another im- 
portant function of the Trane system planned by the architect, engi- 
neer, and contractor for this model new building. 


More than 200 Trane field engi- 
neers in principal cities all over the 
country co-operate with architects, - 
engineers, and contractors in the 
application of Trane systems for 
your comfort. Ask your architect, 
engineer, or contractor for further 
information on Trane products and 
systems for heating. cooling. and. 
air conditioning. 



































Truly the land of promise . .. Opportunity Corner is 





for every business looking forward to greater development. Nature’s 
mountains, plains, rivers and ocean combine with skilled minds and 
machines to make the Pacific Northwest a fulfillment. To those mod- 
ern frontiersmen of business, who wish to push on from dreams to 
reality ... this is your home. 























A land where apple trees bear 
twice as much fruit as the na- 
tional average . . . where cows 
yield 25% more milk . .. where 
rich acres yield 64% more pota- 
toes . . . 63% more wheat, ac- 
cording to Department of Agri- 
culture statistics. 


Aland where foothills and moun- 
tains nestle mines and smelters 
working rich ores . . . where 
forests yield the nation’s largest 
lumber supply . . . where electric 
power is abundant and cheap... 
where waterways yield rich com- 
mercial fishing and irrigation. 
















A land of pleasant homes and 
friendly neighbors . . . where 
people are content, skilled, hard- 
working and intelligent .. . where 
city, village and farm are united 
in determination that the riches 
of their lands shall go out to help 
America live better. 


Ait siip 


A land where you can take a re- 
laxing “vacation” every week-end 
. . . where the sea, the mountain 
beauty, the swifting rivers are at 
your very doorstep ... a lan 
across whose threshold lie the 
wonders of Alas- 
ka, Canada 
eee and the 
Orient. 
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: Newsweek 
James T. Farrell 


Farrell's New Young Stinker 


. James T. Farrell, squat, owl-faced, and 
tousle-headed, and as fine a broth of an 
Irish lad as ever came out of the South 
Side slums in Chicago, has been grinding 
out realism with a measure of success 
ever since “Young Lonigan,” first of a 
lengthy trilogy, appeared in 1982. During 
those years he has produced vast quanti- 
ties of prose so tedious as to make Theo- 
dore Dreiser at his worst appear a great’ 
prose stylist. And yet, to many critics and 
thousands of readers, a new novel by 
Farrell is an important event. 

But it is probable that even Farrell’s 
most ardent admirer will find his latest 
novel, “Bernard Clare,”—offered as the 
first of a new trilogy, with New York 
instead of Chicago as a background—a 
disappointing adventure, Certainly it is 
written in as graceless and humorless a 
style as anything Farrell ever did. On 
page after page, without once reversing 
the classic position, predicate follows sub- 
ject in wearisome monotony until one can 
almost hear the angry pounding of Far- 
rell’s typewriter biting his bitter words 
into paper as if he hated them beyond 
anything else in this world. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his clumsiness 
and his almost frightening evasion of sub- 
tleties, Farrell manages to hold the atten- 
tion through most of the 367 pages he 
takes to portray one of the most sullen 
and altogether disagreeable young men 
imaginable. At the end of this book Ber- | 
nard Clare has been exposed in all his 
nakedness by a merciless painter to whom 
both the nuances of color and the distor- 
tion of perspective are abhorrent crimes. 

As in most of his novels Farrell draws 
generously upon his own experiences for 
inspiration—so much so that one wonders 
whether Bernard Clare is not among the 
most cruel, not to say embarrassing, of 
self-portraits. : 

In his own brief autobiography, written 
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FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 








ye youre probably brushing ¢ 
Pode | 
wW//- S your plate with makeshift 
— cleansers— soak it in 
Yo 1E sad \" 
POLICENT instead ! 


How YOU cari Avoid 
Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


LAY SAFE! Soak your plate or bridge 

in Polident. Don’t brush with ordinary 
cleansers that scratch your denture. 
Scratches collect food and film, causing of- 
fensive DENTURE BREATH. 


Besides, plate material is 60 times softer 
than natural teeth. Brushing with ordinary 
dentifrices or soaps can wear down fitting 
ridges. Then, your plate loosens! 


With Polident, there’s no brushing—so 
no danger! It’s the new, safe way to keep 
dentures sparkling clean, odor-free . . . just 
by easy, daily soaking. Helps keep your 
denture’s original, natural look—for less 
than 1¢ a day. All drug stores; 30¢, 60¢. 





Play Safe—Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 


it's Easy! It’s Quick?! ==» yo BRUSHIg 
Soak plate in Poli- ; 

dent 15 minutes or 
longer, rinse, and 
use. A daily Poli- 
dent bath keeps 
your platesparkling 
clean, odor-free. 


-POLIDENT- 


USE DAILY TO XEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! 
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in 1942 for “Twentieth Cen Au- 
thors,” Farrell reveals his jobs included: 
“wrapping shoes in a chain store in Chi- 
cago; clerk in an express office; gasoline 
filling-station attendant; clerk for a chain 
cigar company on Upper Broadway in 
New York City; advertising salesman for 
Donnelley’s Red Book, selling in Queens; 
working in an undertaking parlor.” _ 
With a Sharp Focus: In the first 
volume of “Bernard Clare” the reader is 
not subjected to the protagonist’s adven- 
tures with shoes or embalmings. The only 
two jobs which the adolescent Clare holds 
in the course of this novel are as a clerk 
for the Interstate Cigar Corp. at 96th 
Street and Broadway and as an advertis- 


ing salesman for the B. A. Monahan Corp., ° 


publishers of the Telephone Blue Book 
(his: route was Rete 

Never does Farrell invest his salesman, 
who hopes some day to write novels like 
Farrell, with anything but the most bore- 
some qualities. He does this, of course, 
deliberately, for he is a realist whose 
favorite authors, by his own admission, 
are Dostoevsky and Dickens. But there 
is none of the grandeur of Dostoevsky’s 
“The House of the Dead” or any of the 
human touch of Dickens’s “Hard Times.” 

Detail after grim and sometimes emetic 
detail is piled up in this book—never 
lightened by recognizable humor; it is as 
though Farrell were taking pictures with 
an old-style Graflex and a pan full of 
flash powder. The result is devastatingly 
clear and brash. Writing a portrait of an 
artist as a young man, he misses nothing 
—except the warmth and poetry of youth. 
His sadistic scrutiny of adolescént minu- 
tiae and his eternal preoccupation with 
his characters’ brutality may have served 
in the days of Studs Lonigan. But they 
have grown tiresome long since. (BER- 
NARD CxiarE. By James T. Farrell. 367 
pages, Vanguard, $2.75.) 
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How to Improve on Congress 


Lowell Mellett grew up in Elwood, 
Ind., better known as the birthplace of 
Wendell Willkie, where in the true 
Hoosier spirit he was early inducted into 
politics. As a lad he carried’ torches in 
parades for both Grover Cleveland and 
Benjamin Harrison. When he grew up he 
became a political reporter and later 
edited newspapers, including The Wash- 
ington Daily News. Then, for six years, 
he assisted President Roosevelt in various 
capacities. Now he is writing a syndicated 


‘column. 


N.ellett’s wealth of experience observ- 
ing and Datinigeting in the political scene 
furnishes excellent background for his 
“Handbook of Politics and Voter’s Guide,” 
a pocket-sized Penguin book which ought, 
in this election year, to sell by the thou- 
sands. Unlike most Penguin books it is no 
reprint but an original—and exciting— 
essay. 

“This is a handbook,” Mellett explains, 
“on how to get rid of a congressman who 
has turned out to be a mistake, how to 
disinfect political conventions, and how 
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to throw your weight around in politics 
generally.” Any ‘book which serves that 
purpose is useful to have around in 1946. 
Undoubtedly it will be revised and 
brought up to date—with all its damning 
information neatly arrayed in understand- 
able tables—in the even more important 
election year of 1948. 

Any New Broom: As Mellett points 
out, he has not written a brief on how to 
“get only our best citizens elected to 
office” or even how to decide “which-is 


the best man in a list of candidates in a. 


primary.” What he believes to be impor- 
tant—and since most primaries come in 
June now is the time to ponder his ad- 
vice—is never to forget this axiom: 

“It is always worth-while to defeat a 
bad man running for reelection, even if 
his successor is just as bad. It is worth- 





European 
Congress won't like Mellett’s handbook 





while hopping in behind the challenger 
and helping to throw the officeholder out. 
Then, while the new man may also be a 
wrong one, he is your wrong one. If he 
is only wrong in his ideas, you may be 
able to influence him some . . . Or while 
he is beholden to some special interest, 
he is also beholden to your crowd, and 
that may put some restraint upon him.” 
if a remains po you om 
Trepeat the process until he is proper 
eliminated. ciate 

One vital reason for defeating con- 

aan is that by sending new men to 
House or Senate you force revision of 
the all-powerful committees. In such re- 
ents dangerous and incompetent 
committee chairmen may well be ousted, 
with the chance that they will be replaced 
better, more liberal, and more pro- 
gressive men. It is always a chance, in 
Politics, one way or the other. 

To some, Mellett’s strictures may seem 
the essence of cynicism. In politics, how- 
éver, cynicism is not a sin. One has to 
have a realistic approach, even a. mis- 


trustful approach, to the problems of the : 
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‘FOOD PROCESSORS 


RESOURCES? Abundant crops of frujts and vegetables 
from 12,387,000 farm acres; a rich catch of 
fish and shellfish from 236 miles of coast line, 
many bays and rivers. This year the leading 
farm crops include peaches, sweet potatoes, 
watermelons, cabbage, lettuce, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, asparagus and beans, but practically 
every crop that grows in the temperate zone 
can be produced profitably. 


MARKETS? Nearby cities of the East and Midwest are 
the great, logical market for South Carolina 
food products. Highly developed shipping 
facilities via rail, air, ship and truck lines. 


EXTRAS? Plenty of them! South Carolina vegetables 
are famous for iodine content ... hundreds of 
suitable plant sites to choose from... plen- 
tiful, intelligent, native-born labor... . moder- 
ate tax and power rates ... genuine friend- 

_liness from officials and plain citizens alike. 
For a detailed study of the food processing 
possibilities in South Carolina, write State 
Research, Planning and Development Board, 
Dept. G, Columbia, S. C. 
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third precinct, fourth district—or to the 
problems of the President of the Senate, 
Mellett gets tough in this book, and he 
talks with all the frankness and flavor of 
a ward leader in the back room telling 
the boys how it is done. 

Democrats, Republicans, and the great 
mass of independent voters should ponder 
Mellett’s chapters: “How to Tell the Good 
From the_Bad”; “How to Read the Roll 
Calls” (a particularly enlightening chap- 
ter, for the roll calls don’t always mean 
what they seem); and “How to Be a 


quisitions every voter, or potential voter, 
should read, even if he never intends to 
engage in any greater political action than 
going to the polls in November. 
For the Clean Sweep: In addition 
to his brilliant analysis of how men get 
elected to public office and how, by using 
the traditional methods, the voters can 
improve the quality of Congressmen, Mel- 
lett offers some devastating facts. He 
analyzes the votes of every man in Con- 
gress, showing exactly where he stood on 
all international and domestic issues—and 
showing, at the same time, just what each 
vote meant. Thus, at a glance, you can 
tell how well or ill Representative Auchin- 
closs of the Third New Jersey District, for 
example, has served the country while 
representing the people of Monmouth 
County. Or you can see in all its sordid 
aspects the reason why Senator Bilbo of 
Mississippi should be defeated. 
Howard Mumford Jones once wrote in 
The New York Times a review in which 
he clearly showed that wars start in the 
precincts, where the isolationism of the 
boss, dictating the choice of bad men, 
brings about the total of national disaster. 
Young veterans, women voters, regulars, 
and independents alike should read and 
be shocked by Mellett’s simply written 
tract. It will bring howls of rage from 
many a man in Washington. If it brings 
enough also from those who sent him 
there it will have served a great purpose. 
(Hanpsoox oF Po.itics. By Lowell Mel- 
lett. 188 pages. Penguin Books. 25 cents.) 
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Uncle Joe’s Private War 


In the China-Burma-India theater of 
the late war it was often difficult away 
from the fighting lines to remember that 
it was a war being fought against the 
Japanese. It was a theater of many differ- 
ent commands and headquarters stretch- 
ing from Chungking to New Delhi to 
Kandy, and the goings-on in these rear- 
echelon comfort stations looked a good 
deal like a war among the British, the 
Chinese, and the Americans. It was a war 
of colliding national and personal jeal- 
ousies and interests. The battles fought 
over what should go into press communi- 
qués and over who should issue them 
were some of the doughtiest battles ever 
fought, particularly by the British. _ 

In “Wrath in Burma,” the first detailed 
account of CBI military peti Fred 
Eldridge gives a blow-by-blow account 
of these skirmishes. He tells his story with 
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the same relish that he derived from par- 
ticipating in them, for Eldridge, a young 
oficer on Gen. Joseph Stilwell’s public- 
relations staff, who walked out of Burma 
with Stilwell and went back in with him, 
fought a good part of his good fight 
keeping the British Southeast Asia Com- 
mand from taking wholly undeserved 
credit for the American-Chinese accom- 
plishments in Burma. 

It is a significant story, and Eldridge 
does not fail to put his finger on some of 
the basic reasons for thc many galling 
differences and conflicts that sprang up 
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Uncompromising Uncle Joe in Burma 


ordinary self-effacement, and his book is 
on the whole a competent summary of 
the Burma campaign, from the days of 
ignominious defeat in 1942 to Stilwell’s 
triumphant return two years later. It is 
also a story-portrait of that crusty, puri- 

ical, uncompromising, much-hated, 


and much-loved character, “Uncle Joe” * “ ” : le 
Sidwell, who eo.often in the dreary years Forcernne your tackle is a real “headache”... and forgetting your Calobars 


of that particularly bitter little war is something close to it! The comfort you derive from these optically ground 
seemed to be the only responsible man in and polished sun glasses adds extra pleasure to a day in the open! 
sight who practiced what he preached. Calobar Sun Glasses are specially formulated to absorb both infra-red 
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stead he foot-slogged his way out at the 
d of a bedraggled column. When he 


finally reached India, he frankly ad- i ty 
mitted: “We got the hell licked out of us. |. American Optical 
It was eg of as hell.” (WraTH IN COMPANY 
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Republican Revival 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


It is hard to believe it, but the 
Republican party is experiencing a sort 
of renaissance. Herbert Hoover is re- 
turning to a country which recognizes 
his world leadership in the most seri- 
ous food crisis of our time. Secretary 
Byrnes boldly accepted Senator Van- 
denberg’s formula for stabilizing Eu- 
rope through an alliance. Captain 
Stassen is conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign of Republican educa- 
tion among young voters, 
And Messers. Dewey, Brick- 
er and Warren—all promi- 
nent in 1944—are enjoying 
increased popularity in their 
states. There is bounce in 
the elephant’s step these 
days. 

It is too early to tell 
whether these spring plant- 
ings will yield a harvest of 
autumn votes, for it’s a long, 
long way from May to November. It 
is also true that voters may buy their 
ideas at one store and deposit their 
votes at another. So let’s not speculate, 
but observe. 


Both the weakness and the gen- 
erosity of President Truman are respon- 
sible for this Republican revival. The 
Administration’s sterile policies and 
failures over the past year have created 
a vacant space into which Republican 
policies find it easy to enter. But Presi- 
dent Truman is a patriotic and gener- 
ous man. He is not afraid to give 
proper credit to others, nor is he afraid 
to cross party lines in the interest of 
his country, The authentic talents of 
Herbert Hoover were permitted to rust 
away for twelve years. It was singu- 
larly unfortunate to let four years of 
war pass without any attempt to use 
the services of a man who contributed 
so much in a former war. It is hard to 
think of a parallel case in any other 
country except Russia. But Mr. Tru- 
man had hardly settled himself in the 
White House before he invited Mr. 
Hoover down for a chat. And reports 
from both sides were that the -Presi- 
dent and ex-President conceived a real 
liking for each other. 

Mr. Hoover is far beyond person- 
al ambitions for office. He graciously 
abdicated his titular leadership to 
younger Republicans in his speech at 
the 1944 convention. But in a national 
and world crisis, when food is a major 
factor, he truly is an indispensable 
man, While no direct party advantage 
can be sought from such a mission as 





his, the result must increase the Hoo- 
ver influence in national affairs. More- 
over, real intellectual leadership was 
shown by Mr. Hoover in his Lincoln 
Day speech, which was a distinct 
appeal for Republican policies unlike 
those of the past twelve years. 
Secretary Byrnes’s Four-Power pro- 
posal, which stemmed from Senator 


Vandenberg, may or may not prevail | 
in Europe. But if it does ' 


not, the United States will 
not be blamed for what fol- 
lows. The idea was a bold 
departure from past Amer- 
ican detachment from Eu- 
rope. It was real bipartisan 
statesmanship. Usually po- 
litical parties unite in war 
and divide in peace. This 
time, they were, to a degree, 
divided in war, but are 
united in peace. 

Captain Stassen is making progress 
in bringing youth and ideas into his 
party. He and his associates in St. Paul 
are studying their lessons and devel- 


oping issues involving labor relations, 


government finance, agriculture and 
foreign affairs. Not since the initiation 


of the New Deal has such an effort ; 


been made rationally to work out na- 
tional policies. And the means of put- 
ting these ideas into the heads of new 


voters will be through the Stassen Re- {} 


publican forums. 


In New York and California, the two 


governors, Dewey and Warren, have 


gained strength in the past month or | 
two. Early in the year, political ob- } 


servers were doubtful about the 
chances of either Warren or Dewey in 
their campaigns for reelection. But 
there is now a shift in opinion. Demo- 
cratic leaders in New York are not so 
sure that Senator Mead, their probable 
candidate, can beat Governor Dewey. 
And in California, the Democrats, who 
will probably nominate Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert W. Kenny, are not a co- 
herent party. 

In Ohio, John W. Bricker is running 
for the Senate, with an _ excellent 
chance of election, 


A major factor in political trends 
now is potential economic disaster. 
The Hoover Administration was 
wrecked by a dislocation of purchasing 

ower. The Truman Administration is 
acing a failure in production. One is 
as bad as the other. Each produces 
panic. No party in power can stand 


up against a panic in an election year. 
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America’s Favorite because it’s Mellow 
as a Sunny Morning When you taste SCHENLEY Reserve, you will know 


why it is America’s largest selling whiskey. Its rich, smooth flavor comes of 


quality ingredients skillfully blended. Try ScHENLEY Reserve soon. Blended 
Whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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